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BO ORL\G 


by Keith Poulter 


Apologies to all those who have been patiently—impatiently!— 
awaiting this issue. We got hit with some technical problems, but happily 
these have now been overcome. We are also making some editorial 
adjustments—in future we will be including more book reviews in each 
issue, and plan to see that every new Civil War book receives at least a 
mention on our website, www.northandsouthmagazineonline,com. Also 
expect to see an increased focus on military articles during the remainder 
of the year—including the “Who Were the Top Ten Generals?” article 
mentioned in a recent editorial. Incidentally, there is still time, up through 
February 7, to submit your ‘top ten’ lists, which will be compared to those 
of the professional historians contributing to the article. 

I would like to draw your attention also to the fire sale of back 
issues on pages 31-34 of this issue. Our stock of back issues is rapidly 
disappearing, eleven more issues having joined the ranks of the “sold 
out” in the last three months alone. So if you want to add to your North 
e South collection, time is running out. On the other hand, we plan to 
introduce digital versions for sale of some of the long-unavailable articles 
later this year. By popular demand, among the first to appear in this form 
will be articles from Volume 2, #2, the Cavalry Special. Watch for details 
around August-September. 


The premier Civil 
War magazine 
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| SLAVERY 


“if slavery were so God-awful, why | 


didn’t Jesus or Paul condemn it, why was 


question. If slavery is so bad, why would 


_ the wealthy white male drafters of the 


Constitution have put it in there”? 
So says Loy Mauch, a Republican 


against something, I attempt to avoid 


any expression of regional bias. Differ- | 


ent folks in different parts of the coun- 
try have different values and should be 
respected so long as those values do not 
trouble civil society. Mr. Robinson’s 
remark that football teams of the South- 
eastern Conference are “collections of 
semi-literates who don’t belong in a 
university anywhere” is offensive. First, 
he obviously knows nothing about the 
intellectual side of football, how much 


| players study their opponents for the 
it in the Constitution and why wasn’t | 


there a war before 1861? It’s a valid | 


| member of the Arkansas House, a | 


| secessionist and self-described neo- 


Confederate who calls the Confederate 
battle flag “a symbol of Jesus Christ” and 


who has written letters to an Arkansas | 
| newspaper (the Democrat - Gazette) 


comparing Lincoln (a “Marxist crimi- 

nal”) and Union generals to Nazi war 
criminals. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 

Brooklyn 


Ed. Dennis, I am sure all readers of 
North & South are aware of the vocifer- 
ous lunatic political fringe in the US., 
and that some of them are members of 
the Civil War community. And all can 


upcoming game, and how often they 
are required to learn more than one 
position, and then have to demonstrate 
what they learned on a field acting and 
reacting in a fast-moving environment. 
I can remember when the “academics” 
sneered at the football players as all 


| business majors, until players started 


offer historically valid answers to the | 


asinine questions posed by Mr. Mauch. 


| nored—at least by North & South. 


TRAITORS! 


I write to express disappointment 
in the September issue (Volume 14, 
Number 3). In particular, I disliked the 
snarky letter from Bill Robinson, and 
the piece by Edward S. Cooper, “Traitors 


in the Navy and Revenue Cutter Service | 


during Secession.” 


When I make an argument for or | 


majoring in the hard sciences, the so- 
cial sciences and specialized fields like 
engineering. Second, let’s not ignore 
the semi-literates playing for Pac-12 
schools. I could list any number of cases 
of reprehensible behavior by players at 


| the University of Oregon and Oregon 


State University. 

As to the three publications Mr. 
Robinson cited, I submit neither the 
New York Times nor the Chronicle of 
Higher Education are particularly reli- 
able. 

The former has had more than one 
scandal concerning its journalistic in- 
tegrity in the last few years and its liberal 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


If Mr. Cooper’s article is an indica- 
tion of the tone of future articles, per- | 
haps North & South should consider | 
changing its name to Northern Patriots 
& Southern Traitors. Whenever there is 
a rebellion against the legally-constitut- 
ed or at least internationally recognized 
government, whether to overthrow that 
government or to break from it, those 
in rebellion can be branded “traitors” | 


| by definition. If they win, they are 


revolutionary patriots; if they lose, they 


| are traitors. You and I have touched 


on this issue before. I believe it is as 
true of Cromwell’s rebellion against 
the crown, the French Revolution, the 


_ Russian Revolution, the 1956 uprising | 


his definition of “traitor.” His first para- 


_ and “treasonable designs” through the 


| disavowed, or broke, when they left the 


_ really establishes that any of the men 


| bias is well known. Any newspaper that | 
I suggest that in future they are best ig- | 


publishes the rantings of Paul Krugman 
cannot be taken seriously. The latter re- 
cently demonstrated its subservience to 
political correctness when it cut and ran 
from Naomi Schaefer Riley because of a 


_ single column. I have subscribed to the 


Wall Street Journal for over 20 years and 
I don’t remember ever reading or even 
seeing an article that would support Mr. 
Robinson’s position. 

In the future, perhaps a little edito- 
rial discretion on some or all of a 
letter-writer’s submission would be 
appropriate. 


| their services to their states. Others, | 


in Hunagry, etc., as it is of our War be- 
tween the States. 
Mr. Cooper never expressly states 


graph ends labeling Raphael Semmes a 
traitor and proceeds to intemperately 
use jaundiced words like “treachery” 


remainder of his piece. I guess because 
men like Admiral Semmes had taken an | 
oath to the federal government that they 


service of the United States, that makes 
them traitors. 
In point of fact, Mr. Cooper never 


he describes were “traitors” any more 
than every other citizen of a secession | 
state who served the Confederacy in | 
uniform or in the civilian government 
were traitors. Some men, like Robert E. 
Lee, formally resigned before tendering 


like Admiral Semmes, maneuvered or 
negotiated before making the transition. 
Nowhere does Mr. 

Cooper indicate that any of these 
men were purely mercenary and willing 
to go with the highest bidder. Indeed, 
one could argue, contrary to Mr. 

Cooper, that, if these men were sim- 
ply looking to aggrandize themselves 


| personally, they would have better | 


| 


+ 


served their interests remaining loyal to 
the United States which, even in 1860, | 
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trained military minds could predict 
would win any war. Instead, they 
chose to go with their homes. 

When a nation comes apart, 
a great many things happen and 
people caught up in the turmoil do 
many things that they later attempt 
to justify. However reprehensible 
those justifications may seem to 
us today, they are very human and 
world literature is replete with such 
writings. 

It would be helpful for Mr. Coo- 
per to remember that, in 1860, it 
was “the United States are,’ not “the 
United States is.” The vast major- 
ity of people lived their entire lives 
barely venturing more than a few 
miles from their place of birth. It 
is not surprising their first loyalties 
were to their counties (note how 
many militia units formed in 1860- 
61 were named after local communi- 
ties) and then their states and only 
then to the nation. I suspect this was 
as true in the north (especially up- 
state New York, central and western 
Pennsylvania, and all across the Mid- 
west and upper Midwest) as it was 
the more agrarian South. Thus, what 
Mr. Cooper finds so traitorous today 
was quite understandable in human 
terms back then. 

The national tragedy we call 
the American Civil War, I believe, 
arose out of a tremendous failure 
to recognize the humanity in all of 
us. Southern slave owners saw their 
black slaves as property, not human 
beings; and, even those who did, 
found it difficult if not impossible to 
confront the financial consequences 
of freeing the slaves. Poor southern- 
ers who were not much better edu- 
cated than blacks feared the compe- 
tition free blacks would be for what 
employment was available. Northern 
abolitionists understandably found 
each day of continued slavery a 
horror, but resorted to demonizing 
southerners rather than seeing the 
economic trap the South was in and 
helping the South find a way out of it. 
Many northerners were indifferent 
to slavery that was far away and were 
as prejudiced against blacks as most 
southerners. There is plenty of guilt 
to go around without Mr. Cooper’s 
moral posturing about “traitors.” 


Finally, I would direct your attention 
to two things: the election maps of the 
last few presidential election cycles and 
the writings (perhaps wishful thinking) 
of the Russian scholar Igor Panarin. 
The United States is deeply divided 
today, not over a specific issue like slav- 
ery, but over the proper role and size of 
government at each of the three main 


| levels: federal, state and local. The unity 


of values and outlook that we enjoyed 
enduring the Great Depression, fighting 
and winning World War II and standing 
firm during the Cold War is gone. The 
radicals of the 1960s preached com- 
promise is evil and today we have very 
little compromise in our politics. Both 
left and right bring religious fervor 


| to their positions. Thus, maybe Prof. 


Panarin, a professor at the diplomatic 
academy of Russia’s Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, isn’t so far off the mark 


| with his prediction that our recent eco- 


nomic and financial crises will result in 


countries: the Pacific, the South, Texas, 
the Atlantic coast, the central states and 
the northern states. 

I hope to see, in the future, a little 
less regional criticism. Let the North 
and the South each have their moments 
of pride and let each endure criticism 


_ where legitimate and supported by 


} 


| 
| 


proper sources. And let all of this be 
done in language that is neither inflam- 
matory nor derogatory as to regions or 
states. 
— Jonathan M. Kahnoski 
Writer, Editor, Researcher 


Ed. You are of course correct that 
anyone who essays armed revolt against 
a duly constituted government is guilty 
of treason toward that government. 
Treason and rebellion, however, are 
sometimes justified. George Washing- 
ton was a traitor to the crown, but few if 
any today would condemn him for it. Ed 


clear in an earlier article: he is referring 
specifically to action taken against the 
government by an officer still holding a 
commission in the U.S. forces. Thus he 


while they certainly committed treason, 
took the honorable course of resigning 


of the nation mitigated the treason 
of those who opted for secession; 
their treason toward the Union was 
prompted by loyalty to their state. 
Northerners did not face that choice. 

I forbear comment on the electoral 
map and its implications, except to 
say that I am confident the Union will 
endure. 


RELIGION 


This is my first time writing so I 
want to first say how much I much 
I enjoy your fine magazine. I do, 
however, feel the need to weigh in 
concerning your remarks about ST. 
John Chrysostom in your Holocaust 
article. To simply leave the impression 


_ the he was nothing more than an anti- 


| the nation dividing into several regional | 


semitic could not be further from the 
real truth. 


In ST. John’s day the major theo- 


| logical attack on the Christian Church 
_ was by a group of Jews known as Ju- 
daizers. They taught that to become a | 


Christian you had to first keep the old 
Jewish law. ST. John considered this 
teaching a damnable heresy. So does 
the rest of main stream Christianity. It 
was to this group of Jews, and not to 
the entire race, that his harsh remarks 
were directed. What is reprehensible is 
the way those remarks have been used 
over the years. ST. John Should have 
just kept his mouth shut. Now nuff 
said! 
—DR Eddie M. Rape, Dmin 
Retired Pastor 
Forest City, North Carolina 


Ed. I take your point about the | 
context in which Chrysostom wrote | 


in Antioch, where there was a good 
deal of mingling of Jewish and Chris- 


| tian observance. Nevertheless, he 
Cooper’s definition of ‘traitor’ was made 


their commissions before acting with | 


the Confederates. 
You are also right that the break-up 


was guilty at the very least of careless 
language, for example when he de- 
scribed the synagogue as “a house 
of prostitution” and “the domicile 


_ of the devil.” Perhaps he intended 
| excludes Robert E. Lee and others who, | 


those words to apply only to certain 
Jews, but that’s not what he wrote. 
In any case, we are agreed that his 
writings have been used by anti- 
Semites down through the ages, 


even to the present day. 
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CONFLICT & COMMAND 
Civil War History Readers, 
Volume 1 


EDITED BY JoHN T, HupBety 


For more than fif- 
ty years the jour- 
nal Civil War 
History has pre- 
sented the best 
original scholar- 
ship in the study 
of America’s 
greatest struggle. 
The Kent State University Press is 
pleased to present a multivolume se- 
ries reintroducing the most influen- 
tial of the more than 500 articles 
published in the journal. From mil- 
itary command, strategy, and tactics, 
to political leadership, abolitionism, 
the draft, and women’s issues, from 
the war's causes to its aftermath and 
Reconstruction, Civil War History 
has published pioneering and pro- 
vocative analyses of the determining 
aspects of the Middle Period. In this 
inaugural volume historian John T. 
Hubbell, editor of Civil War History 
for thirty-five years until 2000, has 
selected fifteen seminal articles that 
treat military matters in a variety of 
contexts, including leadership, strat- 
egy, tactics, execution, and outcomes. 


University Press 


IRE Di RY CER OE TET aT iar em wT oe a 


RICHMOND MUST FALL 
The Richmond-Petersburg 
Campaign, October 1864 


Hampton NEWSOME 


Drawing on an ar- 
tay of original 
sources, New- 
some focuses on 
the October bat- 
tles themselves, 
examining the 
plans for the op- 
erations, the de- 
cisions made by commanders on the 
battlefield, and the soldiers’ view 
from the ground. At the same time, 
he places these military actions in 
the larger political context of the fall 
of 1864. With the election looming, 
neither side could afford a defeat at 
Richmond or Petersburg. Neverthe- 
less, Grant and Lee were willing to 
take significant risks to seek great ad- 
vantage. These military events set the 
groundwork for operations that 
would close the war in Virginia sev- 
eral months later. 


Available frem year lecal 
beokstore er frem 
www.KentStateUniversityPress.cem 


“A PUNISHMENT ON 
THE NATION” 
An Iowa Soldier Endures 
the Civil War 


Brian Craic MILter 


Private Silas W. 
Haven, a native 
New Englander 
transplanted to 
Iowa, enlisted in 
1862 to fight in a 
war that he be- 
lieved was God’s 
punishment for 
the sin of slavery. Only through the 
war's purifying bloodshed, thought 
Haven, could the nation be re- 
deemed and the Union saved. March- 
ing off to war with the 27th lowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, Haven left behind 
his wife Jane and their three young 
children. Over the course of four 
years, he wrote her nearly two hun- 
dred letters, collected here for the 
first time. Haven’s Civil War crack- 
les across each page as he chronicles 
one man’s journey from Iowa to war 
and back again. With so few publi- 
cations available on the experiences 
of Union soldiers from the Midwest, 
Haven’s extensive correspondence 
sheds light on a host of issues rele- 
vant for anyone interested in the 
American Civil War. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


» Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson’s sister Laura 
Jackson Arnold, a resident of Beverly, in what 
is now West Virginia, was a staunch Unionist, 
and her ministrations to wounded boys in blue 
during the war made her a welcome guest at 
Grand Army of the Republic reunions in later 
years. 

> So serious was the shortage of footwear in the 
Army of Northern Virginia in the late fall and 
winter of 1862, that Robert E. Lee relieved 271 
soldiers of their normal duties and put them to 
work at their civilian trade as shoemakers. 

» Brigadier General James S. Wadsworth, U.S.V., 
was a direct descendant of Captain Joseph 
Wadsworth, famed for having “stolen” the 
Charter of the Connecticut Colony on October 
31, 1687, hiding it in an old oak tree to keep it 
out of the hands of agents of King James II. 

> In 1860, an estimated 56 percent of the 22,623 
residents of Memphis, Tennessee were natives of 


AVirginian Major 
General Jesse Reno 
(1823-1862), who 
remained loyal to the 
USA, was, according 
to some sources killed 
by friendly fire, but 
according to other 
sources was shot 

by a Confederate 

| sharpshooter while 

| reconnoitering enemy 
positions at Fox's Gap, 
South Mountain. 


whom fled the state in the weeks following the 
firing on Ft. Sumter. 

» Among the several thousand young Southern 
men studying in Northern schools and colleges 
who headed for home when the Civil War broke 
out were some hundreds of medical 


shortly serving as surgeons 
in the Confederate Army, 
often despite having only 
the most rudimentary 
training. 

> The census of 1860 lists 
803 persons as “fugitive 
slaves” and 3,010 as former 
slaves manumitted in the 
course of the previous year. 

> The men of the Jeff Davis 
Legion routinely referred to 
Major William M. Stone as “A. No. 1,” 
which seems to have pleased him, perhaps 
because he failed to realize that they meant 
“Ass Number 1.” 

» Frederick Douglass sent two sons into the 54th 
Massachusetts: Lewis, who served as regimental 
sergeant major and was wounded during the 
attempt to storm Fort Wagner in July of 1863, 
and Charles, who later transferred to the 5th 
Massachusetts Cavalry as a first sergeant. 


> Laura Jackson 
(1826-1911), sister if 

the famous “Stonewall,” 
remained, like the 
majority of west 
Virginians, loyal to the 
Union. On hearing of her 
brother's death she was 
“much depressed,” but 
said she would “rather 
know that he was dead 
than to have him a leader 
in the rebel army.’ In 1905 
she attended a reunion 
of the 5th West Virginia 
Cavalry, and was named 


Mother ofthe Regiment | »> About a quarter of all Confederate officers were 
for her efforts nursing the killed in action, and perhaps 80 percent suffered 


woup ded. some injury in combat. 


the North or of foreign countries, about 5,000 of | 


students, most of whom were Sanoe 


SHORT ROUNDS | 
Last Words ' 
Surprisingly, despite the horrors of battle, thelast 
words of a number of Civil War soldiers who died in 
action have been preserved, as well as those of several 
who died of disease during the struggle. Here we 
have a list of what are said to be the final words of a 
number of officers, given in the order of their demise. 


| %&* Brigadier General Robert S. Garnett, C.S. — “Three 
cheers for Jeff Davis)”, dying of wounds at Corrick’s 
Ford, Virginia, July 13, 1861, perhaps apocryphal. 

+ Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, U.S.—“Lehmann,|! | 
am killed!” to his orderly as he was mortally wounded | 
at Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. 

* General Albert Sidney Johnston, C.S, — “Yes, and I 
fear seriously”, when asked if he had been wounded, 
April 6, 1862, Shiloh. 

* Brigadier General Adley Hogan Gladden, C.S, — 
mortally wounded on April 6, 1862 at Shiloh, “I am 
afraid it is a serious hurt”, according to an eyewitness; 
more likely than the oft repeated “Go on my brave 
boys, they have hit old dad. I know you will drive 
every Yankee before you into the Tennessee River.” 

%& Unknown Colonel, C.S.-—“Come on! Come on! Do 
you want to live forever?”, killed leading an attack 
on during the Seven Days, May or June of 1862, as 

reported by Lieutenant Colonel Nelson A. Miles, 

. who was in the Union lines. 

* Brigadier General Turner Ashby, C.S. 
— “Forward my brave men,’ June 6, 1862, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
* Major General Jesse Reno ~ either 
“Hallo, Sam, I’m dead... ..Yes, yes, I’m 
dead. Tell the boys if I can’t be with them 
in body I shall be with them in spirit”, to 
his friend Brigadier General Samuel Sturgis, 
or “Wilcox, lam killed. Shot by our own 
men,’ to Brigadier General Orlando Wilcox, on 
September 14, 1862, as he was being carried to 
the rear after being mortally wounded by “friendly | 
fire” at South Mountain. It’s possible Reno made both 
statements, but the order in which they were made was 
not recorded. 

# Major General Israel B. Richardson, U.S. — “Men, 
follow me and where | will not go, I will not ask you to 
go”, Antietam, September 17, 1862, preparing to lead 
the Irish Brigade against the Sunken Road at Antietam, 
where he was mortally wounded. 

* Brigadier General Benjamin H. Helm, C.S. — 
“Victory”, on September 21,1863, dying of wounds 
after Chickamauga, though as historian Charles 

| Elliott pointed out, whether this was “a question or a 

| statement” is unknown. 
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“You go a litile further out that way and you will 
find out what’s the matter.” 


—Fleeing Union soldier,challenged by Stephen A. Hurlbut, 


* Lieutenant General Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” 
Jackson, C.S. — “Let us cross over the river, and 
rest in the shade of the trees”, May 10, 1863, 
dying of pneumonia and complications from his 
Chancellorsville wound. 

%* Major General John Reynolds, U.S. — “Forward! 
For God's sake, Forward!”— July 1, 1863, 
Gettysburg, just before he was shot while bringing 
the Iron Brigade into action. 

* Major James Cromwell, U.S., 124th New York— 
“The men must see us today”, July 2, 1863, 
Gettysburg, rejecting a suggestion that he and 
Colonel Augustus van Horne Ellis dismount, 
shortly after which both were killed. 

%* Colonel Edward Cross, U.S., 5th New Hampshire, 


— “The boys, I think, will miss me”, as he lay dying, 


July 2, 1863, Gettysburg. 

# Lieutenant Alonzo S. Cushing, U.S. — “That's 
excellent, keep that range,” just before being killed, 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863 

%& Major General John Buford, Jr., U.S. —dying of 


disease, he was informed of his promotion to major 


general, and said “Now I wish that I would live? 
followed by “Put guards on all the roads, and don’t 
let the men run back to the rear”, December 16, 
1863. 

*& Major General John Sedgwick, U.S. — “They 
couldn't hit an elephant at that distance,’ May 9, 
1864, Spotsylvania, shortly before being shot in the 
head. 

* Brigadier General James C. Rice, U.S.—mortally 
wounded at Spotsylvania, “Turn me over so that I 
may die with my face to the enemy”, May 10, 1864. 


% Lieutenant General James Ewell Brown “Jeb” Stuart, 


C.S.—”I am resigned, if it be God’s will. But I 


would like to see my wife ... But God’s will be done 
... am going fast now ... God’s will be done”, May 


12, 1864, of wounds from Yellow Tavern. 
x Brigadier General Abner M. Perrin, C.S. — “T shall 


come out of this fight a live major general or a dead 


brigadier”, preparing to lead an attack at 
Spotsylvania, May 12, 1864, during 
which he was killed. 

»* Brigadier General Micah Jenkins, 
C.S. -— “Steady men, steady”, 
dying of wounds at the 
Wilderness on June 6, 1864, 
from the same volley that 
injured James Longstreet. 

xe Major General David Birney, 
U.S. — “Keep your eyes on 
that flag, boys,’ of disease, 
October 18, 1864. 

w Lieutenant General Ambrose 

Powell Hill, C.S.—on April 12, 1865, 


Brigadier General, U.S. V. ,Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 


near Petersburg, realizing he had ridden into a 
Union picket line, he called out “Surrender!” just 
as the Yankees fired. 


As can be seen, at times there seems to be 
some dispute about what actually were a man’s 
“last words”. Certainly some of the more heroic 
sayings seem a tad dubious, and in some cases 
there are alternative statements, suggesting 
someone chose to “edit” a man’s “last words”, 
which seems certainly to have been the case for 
Gladden, and perhaps others as well. Of course, 
in several cases, such as Richardson, Cromwell, 
and Perrin, the “last words” were probably not the 
actual very last words, since the man died a while 
after uttering them. 


The Death of John Hunt Morgan 

John Hunt Morgan (1825-1864) was a 
Kentuckian who had sided with the Confederacy. 
One of the most notable raiders of the war, 
Morgan rose from commanding a cavalry 
battalion to brigadier general in about 18 months, 
making three celebrated raids into Union-held 
territory. 

Morgan's last raid, in mid-1863, during which 
he crossed the Ohio River to ravage Indiana and 
Ohio, turned out badly and he was captured (see 
Ne@S, Vol. IX, No. 4, Summer of 2009). Although 
Morgan eventually escaped and received a hero's 
welcome in the Confederacy, General Braxton 
Bragg thereafter kept a tight rein on him. Not 
until August of 1864 was he again given a direct 
command, and that was over eastern Tennessee 
and southwestern Virginia. 

Seeking to familiarize himself with his 
new command, Morgan undertook a series 
of reconaissances. On the night of September 

3, 1864, Morgan took a break from 

a reconnaissance at a house in 
Greenville, Tennessee, inside 
Confederate lines, According to 
newspaper reports of the day, 
the lady of the house, a Mrs. 

Williams, was the wife of a 

Union officer. After the general 

went to sleep, Mrs. Williams 

supposedly rode 15 miles and 
returned with Company G of 
the Unionist 13th Tennessee 
Cavalry under Captain Christopher 


4 Brigadier General 
Benjamin Hardin Helm 
CSA (1831-1863) was 
married to Emilie Todd, 
the half-sister of Mary 
Todd Lincotn. His father 
was a former governor of 
Kentucky. 


Sgr 


& Lieutenant Alonzo H. 
Cushing (1841-1863). 
The young officers heroism 
at the Battle of Gettysburg 
finally earned him (in 
2012) the Medal of Honor. 


<4 Major General David 
Bell Birney (1825-1864) 
was born in Alabama, 

| the son ofa Kentucky 
abolitionist. 
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> John Hunt Morgan 
(1825-1864) 


Columbus Wilcox. The troopers 
arrived at Greeneville near dawn 

on the 4th, and were promptly 
spotted by Morgan’s sentries. 
Morgan’s artillery opened fire, 
awakening the general. With 
some of his officers, Morgan, 

who was wearing his nightshirt, 
fled the Williams house. As he 
attempted to get away, the general 
was shot by Private Andrew Campbell of 
Company G. He died instantly, one of about a 
dozen Confederate troops killed in the skirmish, 
which cost the Union one dead and a number of 
wounded. 

Before departing, the Union troopers carried 
Morgan's body back into the house and laid him 
out on a bed, so that his men could find him. 

Or so goes one version. An alternative 
version of the tale has it that the boys in Blue 
dragged Morgan's body through the streets and 
then dumped him in the trash, before being 
persuaded to lay him out properly. 

And then, of course, there’s the version 
in which Morgan wasn’t killed that day at all, 
but escaped and went west, where he assumed 
the name Jack Hunt Cole, took up medicine, 
remarried, and lived out his days; presumably to 
enjoy the company of the flock of other usually 
infamous people who supposedly survived 
their deaths to live on happily ever after, such as 
John Wilkes Booth, Jesse James, “Bloody Bill” 
Anderson and William Quantrill who, had they 
lived long enough, might even have given tips to 
Elvis on how to pretend to be dead. 


PROFILE 


The Improbable Charles 
Carroll Hicks 

Looking back at the nineteenth century, one 
sometimes gets the impression that the country 
had an abundance of curiously interesting or 
eccentric people; some are famous, such as 
Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson or “Emperor Norton 
I”, and some not. Among the latter, we may 
include Charles Carroll Hicks. 

Born in Columbus, Georgia, on March 3, 
1828, Hicks’ life is quite obscure. In addition to 
a thin “paper trail”, he seems to have told many 
contradictory or demonstrably false tales about 
himself, which were repeated and embroidered 


by others. Thus we find that he 
was an Annapolis graduate, that 
in Confederate service he rose 
to colonel, later commanded a 
privateer and undertook secret 
missions in Europe, and even that 
he was at various times an officer 
in the Spanish, Turkish, Persian, or 
Egyptian Army, and more; none of 
which is true. What can be proven about 
his life, however, is certainly interesting, albeit 
requiring cautionary phrases such as “it seems 
likely” or “apparently.” 

As a young man Hicks may have been in 
California during the “Gold Rush” years, for later 
in life he clearly had connections with several 
persons on the West Coast in the early 1850s, and 
he can't be placed there at any other time. It was 
perhaps during his time in California he first met 
the notorious filibuster William Walker, who in 
1853 launched an expedition from San Francisco 
to separate Baja California from Mexico. Hicks 
apparently did not accompany this expedition. 
Nevertheless, Hicks, who by some accounts had 
ties to the “Knights of the Golden Circle”, certainly 
went to Nicaragua with Walker in 1855, for early 
in 1856 he was sent to New York to recruit more 
volunteers. Working from the St. Charles saloon 
on the southwest corner of Leonard Street and 
Broadway, “Captain” Hicks soon had about 300 
recruits. On April 8th, they boarded the steamer 
Orizaba for Nicaragua at Pier 4 (today buried 
under the Hudson River Greenway at West 
Street between Rector and Thames). The ship 
was actually leaving the dock when Assistant 
USS. Attorney Philip J. Joachimssen showed up 
with some federal marshals and several arrest 
warrants for violations of American neutrality 
and the Foreign Enlistment Act. Joachimssen 
and one of the marshals managed to board 
the ship as she stood away from the dock. The 
filibusters surrounded the two men, threatening 
to lynch them, but Joachimssen pointed out the 
presence of a Revenue Cutter cleared for action 
in the channel. At that, Orizaba’s Captain E. L. 
Tinklepaugh, himself well-known in filibustering 
circles, agreed to cooperate, and returned to 
the dock. After Hicks and several others were 
arrested, the ship was permitted to depart, with 
the rest of the filibusters still aboard. Of the men 
arrested, Hicks made bail at $2,000 (nearly seven 
years’ pay for a common workman), another put 
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In 1861-62, Hicks worked as a detective in Richmond, 


helping to ferret out deserters. 


up $1,500, and two were held in jail. Hicks’ bail 
was paid by A. P. Leland, co-owner of the ultra- 
posh Metropolitan Hotel, at Broadway and Prince 
Street, suggesting the latter was one of Walker’s 
business partners. Since witnesses lied freely, pled 
the Fifth Amendment, or disappeared, the case 
against Hicks and his associates ended up being 
dismissed within a few weeks. Hicks vanishes 
from the record at this point, perhaps returning 
to Nicaragua for a time, as we do not hear of him 
again until late 1858. 

On November 17, 1858, Hicks appeared in 
Othello as Iago at the Broadway Theatre in New 
York. Then, on December 13, he had the lead 
in Hamlet, at Burton’s Theatre, a performance 
that actually gained brief mention in a history 
of the role. Less than a week later, on the 18th, 
Hicks turned up in Uncle Tom’s Cabin as Phineas 
Fletcher, also at Burton's. Oddly, he doesn’t seem 
to have ever appeared on Broadway again, though 
his ties with the theatre continued. 

By mid-1859 Hicks was again in Nicaragua, 
amazingly, serving as U.S. Vice Consul at San 
Juan del Sur at $800 a year. Toward the end of the 
year he briefly returned to the United States on 
business connected with Cornelius Vanderbilt's 
isthmian railroad, but otherwise remained on 
his post until about the spring of 1860. Hicks 
was soon practicing law in Columbus, Ohio, of 
all places. 

By summer, news having arrived of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi’s landing in Sicily with “The Thousand,’ 
Hicks offered his services to Giuseppe Avezzana 
(1797-1880), a prominent Italian exile who was in 
New York preparing to join the fight. Presented 
with letters of introduction from various 
businessmen and politicians, including several 
from California (who implied that “Colonel 
Hicks” was a hero of the Mexican War), the old 
general took him on. Sailing from New York on 
September 16th, within weeks Hicks was serving 
on the staff of Avezzana’s division in Garibaldi’s 
“Army of the South”. Hicks may have seen action 
in the decisive Battle of the Volturno on October 
Ist, for he was favorably mentioned in a letter 
by Garibaldi dated October 10th. He certainly 
seems to have taken part in the capture of 
Caserta and Capua later that month. A few weeks 
later Garibaldi’s forces were discharged, and by 
December, Hicks was in Paris. 

Hicks landed at New York in early March 
of 1861. He undertook a lecture tour, speaking 


| 


__way to Havana, and from 


about the recent war in Italy at New York, Albany, 
Rochester, and other cities, but of course by then 
secession was rife and civil war was in the offing. 

Soon after the firing on Fort Sumter, Hicks 
returned to Georgia, possibly for the first time 
in a more than a decade. Entering Confederate 
service on May 28th, he became “third lieutenant” 
in Company A of Colonel Lafayette McLaws’ 
newly raised 10th Georgia Infantry. Hicks was 
soon promoted to first lieutenant, and then, on 
June 26th, became regimental quartermaster, 
after which he began calling himself “Captain,” 
though he does not seem to have actually received 
a promotion. Some accounts have him rising to 
colonel and command of the regiment at Bull 
Run, but it wasn’t there and he certainly never 
commanded it at any time. Indeed, Hicks soon 
gave up soldiering, resigning his commission on 
September 10th. 

Over the next year, “Colonel” Hicks 
worked as a detective for the Provost Marshal 
of Richmond, helping to ferret out deserters, 
Union spies, smugglers, and other miscreants. 
On November 6, 1862, however, the Richmond 
Dispatch reported that Hicks had signed on as 
second officer of the privateer Retribution, to be 
fitted out in the Danish West Indies. This initiated 
a particularly curious episode in his life. 

By some accounts, when Retribution took 
the barkentine J. P Ellicott some 380 miles south 
of Bermuda on January 10, 1863, Hicks was made 
captain of the prize crew with orders to take 
the ship into Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Although repeated in several works, this is 
not true. On January 12th, the wife of the 
Ellicott’s captain (or of the mate, accounts 
differ) organized the ship’s recapture. 
The prize crew was turned over to the 
U.S. Navy, which entrusted them to the 
safekeeping of the U.S. Marshal at New 
York on April 10th. By then, Hicks had 
been a guest of his estranged Uncle Sam 
for more than six weeks. 

On December 12, 1861, while 
the Retribution was fitting out 
at St. Thomas, Hicks had left 
Confederate service, probably 
absconding with some of the 
money put up by investors 
hoping to profit from 
privateering. He made his 


VY Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(1807-1882) was a 
central figure in the 
Risorgimento that led 
eventually to a united 
Italy. 
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> The St. Nicholas Hotel, 
the location of some 


remarks. 


of Hicks’ inflammatory — 


Hicks spent 190 days in custody. 


there, he sailed for New York. 

On February 20th, 1863, Hicks landed in 
New York, which was noted the following day in 
The New-York Times, along with an article copied 
from the Richmond Dispatch rebutting Hicks’ 
supposed adventures aboard Retribution under 
the heading “Former Citizen Turned Traitor,’ and 
a third reporting “Col. CHARLES CARROLL 
HICKS, of the rebel army, and late a detective for 
the rebels in Richmond, was arrested at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel this afternoon.” 

It seems that upon arriving in New York, 
Hicks had registered at the New York Hotel, on 
Broadway and Waverly place, an odd choice, 
since it had the reputation of being a hangout 
for Southern sympathizers and spies. He then 
wandered the half dozen blocks downtown to 
the very fashionable Hotel St. Nicholas to have a 
few drinks. In fact, rather more than a few. Hicks 
soon began engaging in 


.. loud abuse of the Administration and profuse 


praise of Jeff. Davis and the Southern Confederacy. 


He openly boasted of his having once held a 
commission in the rebel army, and spoke of 
Stonewall Jackson and Jeff. Davis in the warmest 
terms. When receiving some change from the 
barkeeper for a round of drinks, he became very 
indignant at being offered some postal currency, 
and said he would take nothing but specie or 
Confederate bills. He had no faith in Lincoln’s 
‘greenbacks, he said.... 


Approached by a police officer, Hicks 
“became so abusive in his remarks that the officer 
deemed it his duty to take him into custody”. 
The next day the New York Evening Post reported, 


Hicks has in his possession a commission from 
Garibaldi, another from Walker, of filibuster 
notoriety, a pass from J. P. Benjamin, rebel 


| 
| 


Secretary of War, and a commission as an officer 
of the “Confederate” army. 

On his examination he said he was “tired of blood,’ 
and would no longer fight for the rebels; that he 
has retired trom the army, but he had no discharge. 

On the other hand, affidavits were put into the hands 
of the Provost Marshal General, and facts came to 
light which rendered it nearly certain that Hicks is 
a spy and he goes to Fort Lafayette. 


Major General John E. Wool, commanding 
in New York, knew Hicks, and personally 
interrogated him, which strengthens the tie to 
California during the 1850s, as the general had 
been active against the filibusters there at the time. 
Held briefly at Fort Lafayette,a grim pileona | 
rocky outcrop in the Narrows between Brooklyn | 
and Staten Island, Hicks was shortly sent to 
Washington's Old Capitol Prison. He was released | 
on August 27th after nearly 190 days in custody, 
having by then taken the oath of allegiance. | 


According to his later law partner, F. A. 
MacManus (sometime editor of the Indiana 
Gazette), later that year Hicks arrived in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, “with a theatrical troupe in 
which his wife appeared as ‘Mazeppa.” 

Hicks married Eleanor Lamoreaux Burtt | 
Burton (1827-1899) probably some time in 1863. 
She was the widow of one Joseph Burton (1823- 
1859), with whom she had had two children. Mrs. 
Burton was known on the stage as “Ellen Grey”. 
Termed by the New Orleans Picayune “beautiful 
and talented”, Grey was famous enough at the 
time to be mentioned with Laure Keene, William 
T. Sherman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and other 
notables in the satiric song “The Carte de Visite 
Album’ written about 1865. 

Grey had studied acting with the Brooklyn 
Dramatic Association and made her Broadway | 
debut in 1854 in the verse tragedy Fazio as 
Bianca, the lead female role,. She was in at least 
one other play that season, but then drops out 
of sight for a time, only to return to Broadway in 
the fall of 1857 for several performances as Lady 
Macbeth, Ophelia, and other leading characters, 
after which she performed in New Orleans. 
Perhaps due to her husband’s illness, she made 
no further appearances on stage for a good many 
years. When her husband died of consumption 
in New York in 1859, Grey bought a very large 
plot in Brooklyn’s Green-Wood Cemetery, using 
the name “Ellen Burton”. After that her activities 
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again become obscure for a time. 


The end of the Civil 


4 Eleanor Lamoreaux 


| Nevertheless, certainly during 
| 1863 she had met Hicks, perhaps 
| while on tour, and they were wed. 
Their theatrical troupe went 
| broke at Fort Wayne. Hicks and 
| Grey set up housekeeping there, 
he entering into a law partnership 
with editor MacManus. On May 9, 1864, 
however the Richmond Dispatch copied a 
Liverpool paper dated April 23rd reporting that 
“Col. Charles Carroll Hicks, of the rebel army, 
has arrived in Paris.’ Why was he there? Were 
he and his wife attempting a theatrical tour? Or 
perhaps reports that he undertook “secret service” 
missions for the Confederacy are true? Neither 
explanation seems reasonable, as the theatrical 
season was nearly over by late April, while, on the 
other hand, if Hicks were a Confederate agent 
he certainly took his time doing something for 
the cause. Whichever the case, later that year the 
couple were back in the U.S., as Grey was on stage 
for the New York 1864-1865 season. After that 
they seem to have resumed touring, for in August 
of 1865 their son Charles Carroll Hicks, Jr., was 
born in Minnesota. 


i 


War seems to have turned Burtt Burton (1827- 
them into a conventional 1899), who married 
Hicks, used the stage 


couple. During the 1870s 
they moved from Fort 
Wayne to Philadelphia, 
where they settled with the 
three children and Grey’s mother. 
Grey seems to have given up the 
stage, while Hicks earned a living as an 
attorney and commercial agent. 

Charles Carroll Hicks died in Philadelphia on 
November 27, 1906, his wife having died there on 
December 22, 1899. They rest in the Burton plot 
in Green-Wood Cemetery, along with their son 
Charles Jr., who died in 1904. In addition to Grey's 
late husband Joseph, her daughter by him is also 
buried there, as well as her mother, her sister, and the 
latter's daughter. The couple have living descendants, 
including a Charles Carroll Hicks V. 

Oddly, none of the graves are marked, but 
efforts are underway to secure a veterans’ marker 
for Hicks. 


name “Ellen Grey,” and 
was quite famous in her 
day. 


—With thanks to Bruce Allardice, 
Lucien Douglas, Vincent Katinas, 
C. Kay Larson, Robert E. May, & Laurence Senelick 


FootNotes: 

+ Burton’s Theatre: Became the Winter 
Garden in 1859, On November 
25, 1864, a special performance of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar was staged 
there to raise funds for the statue of 
the Bard that now stands in Central 
Park. The Booth brothers, Edwin, 
Junius, and John Wilkes played the 
principal roles, appearing together 
for the only time in their careers. 

The performance was interrupted, 
however, when some Confederate 
agents attempted to torch the Lafarge 
Hotel next door as part of a plan to 
burn down the city. 

+ The Other CCH: As if the life of CCH 
wasn't complex enough, there was 
another person of the same name. 

Born in Bennington, Vermont, in 1825, 
on May 14, 1849, this CCH, “a clerk in 
N.Y. City”, married Sophia A. Cushman 
(b. 1826) of Greenwich, N.Y. Like his 
namesake, this CCH also was a bit of a 
rogue. On May 8, 1856, he married a 
woman named “Kate”, and thus became 


a bigamist. This CCH seems to have 

had profitable ties to Tammany Hall for 
several years, and was able to maintain 
two households, one in Bennington and 
another in New York City, thus keeping 
the wives well separated. The first Mrs. 
Hicks died in Bennington 1863, and as a 
result the second Mrs. Hicks learned of 
his bigamy. Kate Hicks filed for divorce, 
noting that her husband had fled, possibly 
to join “the rebel army”. The divorce was 
granted by New York State on September 
29, 1865. As for her CCH, he vanishes 
from history.’ 


+ The Ellen & Walt Affair: There exists a 


rather naughty letter from one “Ellen 
Eyre” to Walt Whitman dated March 

25, 1862, which suggests a romantic 
relationship. The identity of “Ellen Eyre” 
has never been established. Some scholars 
have suggested “Ellen Eyre” was actually 
acon man named William Kinney, who 
would contact prominent men pretending 
to be a woman seeking a rendezvous, and 
then blackmail them. Other scholars have 
suggested the names of several noted 


performers, among them Lola Montez, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, and Ellen Grey. It 
is possible that Grey and Whitman may 
have known each other from literary 
circles in Brooklyn pre-war, and it is 
known that Whitman kept her picture in 
his home at Camden, New Jersey, until 
his death.’ 

+ J.P Ellicott: The story of this ship and 
the intrepid “Female John Paul Jones” is 
currently being researched by a friend 
of Nes. 


Notes 


1. http://records.ancestry.com/Charles_C_ 
Hicks_records.ashx?pid=109660338; 
“Decisions; Supreme Court General 
Term, Sept 29”, NYT, Sep 30, 1865 

2. Philip Callow, From Noon to Starry Night: 
A Life of Walt Whitman ( Chicago: Ivan 
R. Dee, 1992), p. 134; Miller, Edwin 
Haviland, “Walt Whitman and Ellen Eyre”, 
American Literature (1961), pp. 64- 

67; David S Reynolds, Walt Whitman's 
America: A Cultural Biography (New York: 
Knopf, 1995), p. 375; http://digital. lib. 
lehigh.edu/pfaffs/p144/. 
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<4 Fort Donelson, the first major defeat 
for Confederate arms. 


We've has a number of articles concerning 


| Confederate strategy, the latest of which was that 


by Alfred Young in Volume 14, #4. In that article, 
Alfred pointed out the less than optimum 
disposition of Confederate troops in 1863. 


| That put me in mind of the even less optimum 


disposition of Confederate troops in 1862, and I 
decided to write an article that would reflect my 
current thinking about Confederate strategy, or 
the lack thereof. 

I suggest that the Confederate nation 
entered into the conflict having given virtually 
no thought to a strategy for winning. Of course, 
back in the mid-nineteenth century there were 
no elaborate staff studies such as the ones we 
are familiar with today. No specialized staffs 
drawing up plans for a multitude of possible 
scenarios, no war games to test their thinking, 
no staff conferences to evaluate their proposals. 
Mind you, that is not to say that modern 
planners necessarily get it right. The U.S., for 
instance, did not think coherently beyond the 
initial military operations in Iraq, to the great 
cost of everybody concerned. 

Nevertheless, one might have expected some 
coherent thought, prior to the secessionists 
taking the plunge, as to how they might win 
their independence. As a substitution for 
thought there was hubris. And an assumption. 
The hubris took the form of a deep-seated belief 
that Southern society produced superior martial 
qualities in its people, and that this would offset 
Northern material and numerical advantages. 


| This ethos was sometimes expressed in the claim 
| that “one Southerner could whip ten Yankees.” 


While not perhaps meant literally, it did reflect 
a confidence in Southern martial qualities, and 
a contempt for Northerners. The assumption 
was that the un-warlike North would have 
no stomach for the fight, and would quickly 
acquiesce in the break-up of the Union. 

Before probing these notions, it should 


| be pointed out that many in the North, while 


not suffering on the whole from anything 


| approaching hubris, nevertheless rested 


a eR 


confidently on an assumption: that the war 
would be short and relatively bloodless, because 
after one or two early defeats the secessionists— 
most of whose hearts were not truly committed 
to the cause—would throw in the towel. Mutual 
misapprehension was, as so often, a two-way 
street. 


It should also be mentioned that prewar 
hubris is by no means a rare phenomenon. 
Take the case of the Japanese (in particular, 
the Japanese army) in 1941. Their tactics 
and operational skills and plans against the 
Americans (and the British and Dutch) were 
outstanding. But their long-term strategy was 
non-existent. Their belief in victory again came- 
down to hubris and a lack of understanding of 
the enemy: Japanese culture, as epitomized by 
the Samurai, was superior to that of the mongrel 
society of America, and presented with a swift 
fait accompli (the conquest of vast reaches of 
the Pacific) the Americans would cry Uncle. As 
with the Confederacy, it would take only four 
years—and a great deal of blood—to reveal the 
hollowness of this prewar mind-set. 

So, back to the Confederacy. The notion that 
Southern society was more martially inclined— 
and violent—than that of the North had some 
validity. The Southern elite, for example, 
provided more gifted cavalry officers in the 
initial stages of the war than were available 
in the North. It is important, however, not to 
exaggerate this. We need more research on the 
social background of cavalrymen, North and 
South, before we can make definitive statements, 
but it seems to me that while a good many 
Virginia cavalry regiments, and several from 
each of the other states might well have been 
filled with sprigs of the ‘nobility, there surely 
weren't enough of them to fill all the ranks of 
the Confederate cavalry. Standard comparisons 
of cavalry from the two sections, like so 
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A Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis fancied 

himself a military figure, 
| but formulated no 
coherent strategic plan 
that might lead to victory. 


V Southern society 


was in some ways more 
| violent than that of the 


North, as illustrated by 


| Representative Brooks’ 
assault on Senator Sumner, 
and the different reactions 
| of the two sections 
| to that event. Many 
Southerners hailed it as a 
proper defense of honor; 


_ Northerners generally 
| regarded it as barbaric. 


ae | 


/ 


SOUTHERN CHIVALRY — ARQUMENTocu: CLUB'S. | 


> The result of Japanese hubris and lack of strategic 
forethought: the ruins of Hiroshima. 


¥ The result of secessionist 


hubris and lack of strategic | 


forethought: the ruins of 
Richmond. 


many conclusions of an earlier generation of 
historians, rest largely on evidence from the 


| Eastern Theatre. In the far less urban West, 


contrasts between rural gentry on the one hand 
and factory hands and store clerks on the other 


| were far less valid. Most cavalrymen in the 
| West, whether Union or Confederate, hailed 


from rural backgrounds, and were equally able 
to supply their own horses (as the first Union 
regiments did). 

Furthermore, a famous sociological study 
of the U.S. Army in World War II demonstrated 
convincingly that many assumptions about 
soldiering and soldiers were untrue. For 
example, the truism that men from rural 
backgrounds make better soldiers was found, in 
fact, not to be true. (That study is so “famous” 
that I’ve forgotten both its title and the authors!! 
If any reader can enlighten me, I’d be most 
grateful.) Presumably what was true in the 
Second World War was also true in the 1860s—a 
dirt farmer from Arkansas was no more likely to 
be a good soldier than a laborer from New York; 
in fact the reverse might well be the case. 

Another factor off-setting the “martial 


qualities” of Southerners, was the higher 
educational levels of the North, and the 

large pool of men available to fill the officer 
corps who had administrative and executive 
experience. And lower literacy rates in the South 
would have barred many intrinsically able 
individuals from command. 

So much then for the belief that Southern 
society better fitted men for war. What of the 
assumption that Northerners would rather 
readily acquiesce in the break-up of the Union? 
Obviously we now know this was not the case. 
In the older states of the North-East there was a 
great deal of antipathy for the “Slave Power,’ and 
in the newer states of the West “the Union’ — 
essentially the instrument of their creation— 
had become an object of veneration. 

Hubris and assumptions about the 
enemy were, then, equally misplaced and 
mistaken—and no substitute for conscious 

consideration of the problems to 
be faced and a possible strategy 
for winning. Assuming a short 
war, for example, precluded 
consideration 


of how a largely agricultural society could 
maintain itself for a period of years while the 
vast majority of its agriculturalists were in 
uniform. 

So, let’s see what the secessionists did do. 


| They started by adopting a defensive posture. 


This was a mistake, because they could not wage 
a long-term war, and therefore needed a swift 
victory, which required offensive, not defensive, 
action. Even now, it is not clear whether any 
path to Confederate victory existed, but I would 
suggest that a coup de main resulting in the 
capture of Washington in 1861, followed by 
international recognition, may just possibly 
have been their best bet. 

Having opted for defense, they determined, 
not unnaturally, to defend every square inch 
of their domain (apart from those parts of 
Virginia and Florida that they never controlled). 
This may have been natural, but it does not 
require hindsight to see that it was also very 
foolish. Spreading your troops out all along 
your frontier is referred to as a ‘cordon defense. 
And it begs for defeat. Of course, if your enemy 
obligingly divides his attacking troops into 
penny packets and makes little thrusts all along 
your defensive perimeter, probably no harm will 


_ result. But he is very unlikely to do this. Rather, 


he will concentrate his men into a small number 
of powerful commands and blow a number of 
holes through your thin, stretched defenses. 

A cordon defense, in fact, virtually guarantees 
that you will be outnumbered wherever you are 


| in contact with the enemy. This is not a war- 


winning formula. 
As a matter of fact this was not a problem for 


| the Confederacy in the Virginia theatre, because 


the front was so small that it was possible for 
strung-out defenders to be rapidly concentrated 
against an attack, as happened from First Bull 
Run through the opening of the Overland 


» Ulysses S. Grant (1822-1885), the greatest commander | ow 


~~ 


produced by the war, and his ppRon ent in the last eleven 


the Confederate comimanders 


Campaign in May 1864. But it was a problem 


in the much larger western theatre, and in tying 
up large numbers of troops along the Southern 
coasts for no good reason. 

It produced in the West a situation in which 
isolated garrisons too small to resist a major 
Union thrust, waited around to be picked off. 
Having lost around 17,000 men at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, Confederate commander Albert 
Sydney Johnston then cobbled together 40,000 
men—many of them drawn from coastal 
garrisons where they had been twiddling their 
thumbs—to stage a counter-attack. How much 
better if those 40,000 had been concentrated 
prior to the Union advance, prior to the 
surrender at Fort Donelson, to produce an army 
of 60,000 to oppose and defeat the Unionists. 

As Alfred pointed out in his article, the 
same nonsensical, wasteful disposition of a 
troops occurred the following year. For that 
matter, troop disposition in 1864 was also far 
from optimum. Essentially, the Confederates 
opposed the two main Union armies with two 
of their own. Lee had 66,000 men, reinforced by 
a further 30,000 during May and June (see the 


A Albert Sydney Johnston's 
| distribution of troops in 
| the West was nonsensical, 
| and led directly to the first 
major Confederate defeat 
_ of the war. 
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> With military victory beyond their 
grasp, the Confederates hoped for a 
political path to victory—the defeat of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


details in Alfred’s Numbers and 
Losses in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, North & South volume 
3, #3) to oppose Grant’s 120,000 
(including many green troops and 
many regiments whose three-year terms 
were about to expire). Out west, Sherman’s 
98,000 were opposed by Joe Johnston’s 50.000. 
In both theatres, then, the Confederates were 
outnumbered and faced probable defeat. So 
much so, that the Confederates’ main remaining 
hope for victory was a political one—the 
defeat of Abraham Lincoln in the November 
election—trather than a military one. How 
much better their prospects would have been if 
20,000 men had been switched from Johnston’s 
army to Lee’s, giving the latter, including the 
reinforcements he historically received, 116,000 
men: Granted, not all of the reinforcements 
he received in Juné were available.in May, 
. granted also it would have taken a massive 
| logistical effort on the part of the Confederacy. 
Nevertheless, the potential was'there to give Lee 


A Could Joe Johnston 


(1807-1891) have delayed 
Sherman's army with fewer 
men? 


» William Tecumseh™ < 
Sherman (1820-1891) 
| drove the secessionists 
steadily south, but lacked 
Grant’s killer instinet. 


an army approaching parity with 
Grant’s, thus giving a chance of 
battlefield victory in the east (and 
consequent effect on the presidential | 
election). And I suggest, though I 
obviously cannot prove, that Johnston 

could have slowed Sherman’s advance just as 
well with 30,000 men as he could with 50,000. 
The possibility of a counter-attack would not 
have been there, but then, Johnston never 
did effectively counter-attack the advancing 
Unionists. And of course the two Confederate 
commanders were ideally suited for the roles 
those numbers would have given them: Lee 
the audacious commander, Johnston the ever- 
cautious. 

Might such a division of forces have made 
a difference? We have no way of knowing. But I 
know of no evidence that such a thing was even 
thought of by the Confederate high command. 
Verdict? Confederate defeat was brought about 
in part by a lack of strategic thought. Readers’ 
comments on this article will be welcome. 
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TWO MISSOURI 
CONFEDERATES 


MAKE THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 
IN DEFENSE OF 
“THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION” 


by D. Reid Ross 
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<4 The Battle of Corinth 


Known as the “praying 
captain” at the beginning of the 
Civil War, Francis M. Cockrell 
was a devout Christian. A pre- 
war lawyer from Warrensburg, 
Missouri, who was to become 
a post-war U.S. Senator from 
Missouri for thirty years, Cockrell 
proved to be an ever-aggressive, 
irrepressible fighter, worshiped 
by his men for his unfailing 
courage and kindness. He 
became colonel of his regiment, 
later its brigade commander 
and a division commander at 
war's end. Six feet two inches 
tall, weighing over 200 pounds, 
and with a rugged constitution, 
he led some of the best combat 
troops in the Confederate army, 


| the 2°? Missouri Confederate 
| Volunteers. Cockrell had enlisted 
| asa private at age twenty-nine in 


that regiment, was wounded five 
times, captured three, and had 
three horses shot out from under 
him. 

Shortly after 1840, three-year- 
old Edward G. Hunter and his 
family left its worn-out Virginia 
farm and moved by covered 
wagon to the rich Dardenne 


| Prairie of St. Charles County, 


Missouri. The family brought ten 
slaves with them and prospered, 
farming the fertile prairie soil. 


_ Twenty years later, Sam Gwatkin, 


his uncle, also moved from his 
Virginia family farm to live 
with the Hunter family on the 
Dardenne Prairie. 

On December 7, 1861, 
both Edward and his uncle 
Sam enlisted as privates under 
confederate Gen. Sterling Price 
in the Missouri State Guard to 


| serve in Company C of Col. John 
| Quincy Burbridge’s regiment in 


which Cockrell had also enlisted 
as a private. Company C was 
commanded by Capt. Thomas M. 
Carter, Sheriff of Lincoln County. 


In March Burbridge, who was 
from Pike County, Missouri, 

had been appointed by the 
Missouri governor to organize 
and arm the militia in northeast 
Missouri. Burbridge was a known 
secessionist. Edward was twenty- 
four; Sam, his uncle, was twenty- 
nine, the same age as Cockrell. 
Both Edward and Sam gave their 
lives fighting for their “peculiar 
institution,” one on the battlefield 
and one in a hellhole of a Union 
prison. 

Colonel Burbridge’s 373- 
man regiment had already had its 
first engagement on July 5, 1861, 
on Coon Creek near Carthage, 
Missouri. He had been its colonel 
for only two days. Gen. Sterling 
Price, with an army of 4,000 
including Burbridge’s men, faced 
1,000 men under Col Franz Sigel. 
Sigel was attempting to push 
northward to help Union Gen. 
Nathaniel Lyon close the pincers 
on Missouri’s Confederate 
Governor Claiborne F. Jackson's 
army, led by Price. 

Elected governor in 1860, as 
an ardent secessionist, Jackson 
had described President Abraham 
Lincoln’s initial call on April 15, 
1861, for Union troops as “illegal, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
inhuman, diabolical.” He took 
this position despite strong 
Missouri public sentiment against 
secession and immediately 
began corresponding with 
President Jefferson Davis of 
the Confederacy. This position 
elaborated on one he took in 
January after just been sworn as 
governor. He said then, “The first 
drop of blood shed in a war of 


_ aggression upon a sovereign state 


will arouse a spirit ... which this 


generation will never see quelled.” 


Sigel’s scouts had located 
General Price’s men at Carthage 
the night before the battle. After 


a battle of several hours, which 
was largely an artillery duel, Sigel 
was defeated but withdrew his 
men in good order. Casualties on 
both sides were light. Burbridge 
also participated in the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, the second major 
battle of the Civil War, on August 
10, 1861, and was shot off his 
horse and badly wounded in the 
head while leading and cheering 
on his men. One hundred of his 
279 men in the battle also were 
on the casualty list, including six 
captains and twelve lieutenants. 
As he was carried off the field, he 
shouted to his major, “Lead the 
men nearer to the enemy, and pay 
no regard to me.” 

On July 9, Gov. Jackson 
appointed Price to command the 


| Missouri State Guard, by virtue 
| of the Military Bill enacted by 


the State legislature on May 10, 
1861, a month after secessionists 
fired on Fort Sumter. From the 
outset of the war in April 1861, 
Price’s army suffered from a 
lack of equipment. In mid-May, 
Price failed to capture the St. 


| Louis Arsenal, the largest single 


storehouse of military equipment 
in the slave states. Included in 
its military stores were 60,000 
muskets. Price therefore could 


_ not equip his first State Guard 
_ recruits. As a result, on September 


29 he advised his unarmed men 


| to return home until recalled. 


They had been serving without 


| pay and little logistical support. 


| Conditions were wearisome 


Some decided they had had 
enough of the soldier’s hard life 
and went back to farming. 

By December 1861, six 
month terms of enlistment were 
expiring in the Missouri State 
Guard, which was under the 
control of Governor Jackson. 


and chaotic at their winter 
camp at the junction of 


| 
| & Colonel 
| John Quincy 
| Burbridge 
| (1831-1892) 


Vv Nathaniel 
Lyon (1818- 
1861). Lyon is 
a controversial 
| figure. Some 
credit his bold 


Missouri for the 
Union, others 
feel his hard 


actions as saving 


line drove many 
Missourians into 


the arms of the 
secessionists. 
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| & Kentucky-born 
Claiborne F. 
Jackson (1806- 
1862) was 
married to three 
sisters—one 


ata time, you 
understand—the 
first two dying 

in 1832 and 

1838 the third 

in 1864. He 

made a fortune 
working with his 
father-in-law, 


| noted frontier 


physician John 
Sappington, their 
“Dr. Sappington’s 
Anti-Fever Pills” 
being a best- 
selling cure for 
malaria. 


Y Sterling Price 
(1809-1867) 


20 


| Guard regiments were depleted, 


“On October 31, the remnant General Assembly in 
exile voted to secede from the Union.” 


| the Osage and Sac Rivers near 


Osceola, Missouri, which earlier 
had been pillaged and virtually 
destroyed by Kansas “Jayhawkers.” 
The state had no funds, the 
soldiers were ill-clad for the cold 
weather, and they had to forage 
for food. A great many also were 
sick and dying. All wanted to go 
home for the Christmas holidays 
and tend their farms. Sate 


| defective, unreliable, skeletal in 


size, and unwilling to organize 

and train on the assumption that 
they would receive arms at some 
future date. What arms they had 


| were those they brought with 


them--ancient muskets, hunting 
rifles, and shotguns. In addition, 
they had fought without pay, 


| uniforms, equipment of any kind, 


| the war, 110,000 (47 percent) 
| had volunteered for service, only 


| Confederate army. Most of the 


including tents or transportation, 
with outdated muskets and little 
ammunition, yet had never been 
defeated. As a result, Price’s army 
had dwindled to about 12,000 
and was described as “without 
discipline [and] little better than 
a city mob,” 

Governor Jackson’s first call 
for volunteers to “drive out” the 
“invaders” was issued on June 
12 and asked for 50,000 brave- 
hearted men to protect the state 
of Missouri, and not to “obey 
the unconstitutional edicts of 
the military despotism [at] 
Washington.” At that time there 
were 236,000 men of military 
age in the state. By the end of 


40,000 of whom served in the 


latter came from the northern 

Missouri counties, or those 

adjacent to the Missouri 
River where about two- 
thirds of the state’s 
slave population also 
lived. A month prior 


| earlier in St. Louis,“In onehour | 
| one of my officers will call for you 


to his call to arms, on May 10, 
1861, Governor Jackson had 
succeeded in pushing through a 
Military Bill in a special session 
of the legislature that made him 
a virtual dictator. By terms of this 
and companion bills, he was able 
to drain millions of tax dollars 
into a military chest, create nine 
military districts, and establish an 
army with Gen. Sterling Price as 


| its head. 


Courtly, silver-haired Price, 
fifty-two years old, and a native 
Virginian, had been a successful 
merchant, tobacco planter, 
slaveholder, state legislator, 
congressman, and governor, 
and had lived in Missouri since 


| the 1830s. He had served in the 


Mexican War, winning fame and 

a brigadier’s star, and was the 

most widely known and popular 
man in the state, having served 
as its governor from 1853 to 
1857. He had a penchant for 
independent action that bordered | 
on insubordination, and a thirst 
for glory. Price’s Missouri troops 
worshipped him because of his 
personal courage in battle. Six 
feet two inches tall and corpulent, 
he was a poor disciplinarian 

and worse at logistics. In order 

to prevent Governor Jackson 

and General Price from leading 
Missouri into the Confederacy, 
Union General Lyon arrived on 
June 15 in Jefferson City from 

St. Louis with 2,000 men, after 
having told Jackson four days 


of 


and conduct you out of my lines. 
The state legislature also fled. 
Two days later he drove Governor 
Jackson’s forces into southwest 


| Missouri. Lyon, a West Pointer, 


had a red beard and a fiery 
temper and had been wounded in | 
the Mexican War. He was a New 
Englander by birth and reared 


| with a rigid set of anti-slavery 


principles. He swore at his men as | 


if they were mules. 

On July 22, a convention 
of ninety-one elected delegates 
unanimously named Hamilton 
R. Gamble provisional governor 


| of Missouri to succeed 
| Jackson. President Lincoln’s 


administration promptly 
provided Governor Gamble’s 
forces $200,000 in cash and 


| a quantity of small arms and 


ammunition. By then, Jackson 
had fled to Arkansas and 

later to Texas with a remnant 
Confederate General Assembly 

in exile. He became known as the 
“Governor in the Saddle.” He also 
met with Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis in Richmond, 
Virginia. Davis promised 
financial aid to Jackson as soon as 
the Confederate Congress could 


| appropriate it. Governor Jackson’s 
| state money was supplemented 


in early August 1861 when the 


| Confederate Congress voted a 


$1,000,000 appropriation for 
the defense and aid of Missouri 
and admitted the Missouri 
government-in-exile. The day 
before, Jackson had declared 
Missouri an independent 


| sovereign state. However, 


$1,000,000 was insufficient to 
pay, feed, and equip the army. On 
October 31, the remnant General 


| Assembly in exile voted to secede 
| from the Union. On November 


28, it was given representation 
in the Confederate Congress 


| and admitted as the twelfth 
| Confederate State. 


On November 26, General 
Price issued a call for 50,000 one- 
year volunteers from central and 
northern Missouri, including 
St. Charles County, sending out 
recruiters to enlist them in the 


| Confederate army. Only 5,000 
| had responded to his earlier 
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call issued in June. The new call 


instructed the volunteers to: 
Come with supplies of 
clothing, and with tents... 
Come with your guns of any 
description. . .. If you have 
no arms, come without them 
and we will supply you as far 
as is possible. Bring cooking 
utensils and rations for a few 
weeks. Bring blankets and 
heavy shoes and extra bed 
clothing if you have them. 
His ringing call was, “Are 

we a generation of driveling, 

sniveling, degraded slaves . . . or 

are we men?” This call attracted 


| 2,500 eager recruits. Price was 
| assisted in his recruiting efforts 


by his son, Brig. Gen. Edward 
Price. After Price issued this call 


| to Confederate arms, Lyon asked 
| for and obtained authority to 


recruit 10,000 Union soldiers “for 
the protection of the peaceable 
inhabitants of Missouri.” He also 


_ had managed to transfer all the 


arms and ammunition in the St. 
Louis arsenal to Illinois to avoid 
their seizure by the Confederates. 
By then more than 52,000 men 
had already enlisted for six 
months in the seventy regiments 
of Enrolled Missouri Militia and 
become part of the Union army. 
Samuel Gwatkin and Edward 
Hunter responded to Price’s call 
by enlisting as privates for twelve 
months at his initial winter camp 
on the Sac River near Osceola, 
St. Clair County, on December 
7, 1861. They were mustered 


| into Colonel Burbridge’s Second 


Regiment, Missouri Confederate 
Volunteers, Company C, 
commanded by Captain Carter. 


| Price had earlier ridden into 


Osceola flying Missouri's blue 
flag rather than the Confederate 
Stars and Bars because the unit 


| had not been enrolled in the 


Confederate Army. Price cordially 


greeted Burbridge’s regiment, 
the first infantry regiment to 
enlist and arrive at the camp. It 
also was the first Confederate 
camp established in Missouri. 
Over 800 other volunteers joined 
the Confederate army in St. 
Clair County. At that time the 
uncle (Samuel) and the nephew 
(Edward) were both residents of 
Dardenne Township, O’Fallon, 
St. Charles County. A number 
of their friends and neighbors 
enlisted with them. The Hunters 


| were among the 41,000 Virginians 


that had moved to Missouri by 
1850. Like the Hunter family, 
many also brought their slaves 


| with them — 150,000 of whom 
| were emancipated by the Civil 
| War. Of these slaves, 2,181 lived 


in St. Charles County. 

Osceola undoubtedly was 
selected as a recruiting center 
because tall and cadaverous 
Capt. James H. Lane, the 
“Grim Chieftain” of the Kansas 
Frontier Guard and since 1855 a 
leading abolitionist and Kansas 
Jayhawker, with a 1,500-man 
brigade of Kansas “Redlegs,” 
destroyed Osceola in a raid 
on September 22, ten weeks 
earlier. A large stockpile of 
ammunition and supplies that 
the Jayhawers also destroyed had 
been accumulated there. They 


| would have been of immense 
| value to a Confederate raid 


on Kansas. Lane was fired on 


from ambush, took courthouse 
records before applying the 
torch, and escaped. Osceola 

was a town of great wealth and 
slaveholding aristocracy. Its 
wealthy slaveholders helped 
finance the effort to extend 
slavery into Kansas. It boiled over 
with anger and revenge as the 
citizens witnessed the looting of 
homes, stores, and banks by Lane. 
In the 1860 presidential election, 
only one vote was cast for Lincoln 
in Osceola out of a total of 977. 

It also was located at the head of 
navigation on the Osage River 
and was a major supply depot for 
southwestern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, and the Indian Territory, 
(Oklahoma). 

There are no records as to 
how many others responded to 
this call from outside St. Clair 
County and enlisted elsewhere, 
but Price’s Missouri troops 
probably never exceeded 17,500 
at any time during the war. On 
December 19, Price, too weak to 
take the offensive, evacuated his 
initial winter camp in order to 
move it to his old campground at 


| Springfield. The new location was 


easier to defend and its supply 
line to Arkansas was shorter. They 


| could also defend the local lead 
| mines needed for making bullets. 
| On the march from Osceola 


to Springfield, meals usually 
consisted of corn meal and 
boiled beef, twice daily. This was 
occasionally supplemented by a 


| few dried peaches or apples and 


weak coffee, plus what game they 
could kill on the march — rabbits, 
squirrels, and quail. 

By December 23, winter 
quarters were set up at 
Springfield where 
supplies, shelter, and a 
hospital were available. 
Price arrived there 
with fewer than 7,000 


| who nevertheless 


| (1798-1864) was | 


| the brother-in 
| lawofLincoln’s 
| attorney general 


<4 Hamilton 
Rowan Gamble 


the chief justice 
of the Missouri 
Supreme Court 
duringthe Dred | 
Scott decision of | 
1852, and wrote 
adissenting 
opinion to that 
decision. He was 
a slave-owner 


defended slaves 
in court. He was 


Edward Bates. 


Vv James Henry | 
Lane (1814- 
1866) wasa 


partisan during 
| the prewar 


“Bleeding 
Kansas” conflict 


| andbecamea 


suicide the 
| following year. 


Union general 
during the Civil 
War. He was 
elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1865, 
but committed 
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“You would be surprised to see them start out ona 
march, half-clad, singing Dixie.” 


A Benjamin 
McCulloch 
(1811-1862) 
was a soldier in 
both the Texas 
Revolution and 
the Mexican- 
American War, 
a Texas Ranger, 
and a brigadier 
general in the 
Confederate 
army. He was 
killed byan illinois | 
sharpshooter at 

the Battle of Pea 
Ridge. 


troops. The men built log huts 
for their quarters. By the end of 


| January, Price had only recruited 
| enough men to complete a full 


brigade—two additional infantry 
regiments, one of cavalry, and 
two artillery batteries. Together 
with Edward and Sam’s regiment 
they were then organized as 

the 1" Missouri Confederate 
Brigade under Colonel Henry 
Little. Little was a forty-four 
year-old West Pointer who had 
been breveted for gallantry in 

the Mexican War. He was quiet, 
affable, and unassuming but 

a strict disciplinarian, and a 
soldier through and through. 

He endeared himself to his 

men because of his bravery and 
kindness. Little’s health was poor, 


| as he suffered from both malaria 


¥ Colonel 
(Lewis) Henry 
Little (1817- 
1862) was killed 
at the Battle of 
luka. 


and dysentery. A partial brigade 
was also recruited under the 
command of Brigadier General 
Slack. Gwatkin and Hunter’s 
infantry regimental commander, 
Colonel Burbridge, age thirty- 


| one, was a St. Louis University 


graduate, and a devout Catholic. 
Two Arkansas regiments were 
added to the brigade by March 
1862. By then Burbridge’s 


| regiment was composed of 
| 1,314 soldiers. Like Hunter and 


Gwatkin, most were in their 
20s and the sons of substantial 
farmers. Colonel Burbridge, 


_ roughhewn, heavily-bearded, 


and fearless, was a banker 
and civic leader from 
Louisiana, Missouri, 
who had been an officer 
and drill master of the 
Pike County militia 
company before the 
war. He also flew 
the Confederate 
flag over his 
warehouse that 
fronted on the Mississippi 
River. His troops called 


him Jack. 


| He is chief cook in our mess.” 


| would be surprised to see them 
| start out on a march, half-clad, 


On April 6, 1862, General 

Price resigned his commission 
in the Missouri State Guard 
to accept a major general’s 
commission in a two-brigade 
division of the Confederate army. 
He appealed to the new recruits 
“to go with us till we... have .. 
. won our independence.” They 
did, with few exceptions. Many, 
however, would never see home 
again.” 

On January 4, 1862, nine 
months before he was killed in 
action, Edward wrote his mother 
while in camp on the fairgrounds 
near Springfield, Missouri, where 
the regiment was sent when it 
was enrolled in the Confederate 
army on January 11. Price had 
organized it in conformity with 
the laws of the Confederate States 
for service in its Provisional 
Army, which were embodied in 
a treaty negotiated at Richmond. 
Edward had been sick for five 
weeks and was recuperating 
at a nearby farmhouse. Seated 
before a warm fire, he wrote that 
he was with Sam who was “so 
fat he could hardly wag along. 


Price’s army was still recruiting 
at the rate of one hundred men 
per day, but Edward noted, “We 
have not got our supplies or 
clothing yet. Some of our army 
looks pretty shabby [but] you 


singing Dixie ... If you have the 
opportunity please send me some 
good clothes.” He added, “Our 
encampment is seven miles from 
the old battleground [Wilson’s 
Creek].” Shelter consisted of log 
huts, slab shanties, mud-plastered 
chimneys, and reception tents 


| banked with dirt. He added, 
| “This country has been ruined. 


Everybody is leaving. They 


| say they do not intend to raise 


another crop... The country is 
swept for miles of all provisions.” 


| It looked as though “it is not fit 
| for anything else but to fight on.” 
| Nor surprisingly, he sounded 


a little homesick. He wrote, “I 
can almost imagine I can see 
George, Charlie, and Kate [his 
stepbrothers and sister] ... 
grouped around the old fireplace, 
adding, “By this time Charlie has 
his little pony I sent him . .. give 
my love to all my sisters and tell 
them to write me.” He also asked 


a al 


| his mother to say hello for him to 


the slaves.” His landlady provided 
him with a feather bed, gave him 
a pair of socks, and darned his old 
ones. By this time, General Price 


| had sent his slaves to Arkansas for 
| safekeeping. In 1864, two years 


after this letter was written and a 
year before the war ended, slavery 
in Missouri was extinct. Not a 
single black person in the state 
was held as a slave against his 
will.’ 

By February 12, 1862, 
General “Old Pap” Price, his 
force augmented to about 8,000 
men by his recent recruiting 
efforts, had been driven south 
out of winter camp toward the 
old Wilson’s Creek battlefield 
near Springfield while the Union 
troops under Gen. Samuel B. 
Curtis, a West Pointer and former | 
Iowa Congressman, surrounded 
that city. Price’s entire army 
evacuated the city without a fight, | 
the 1" Brigade, including Hunter 
and Gwatkin’s 2” Regiment, 
serving as the rear guard in the 


_ retreat, halting periodically to 
| check the enemy’s advance. The 


weather was bitterly cold, the 
wind biting, the air full of icy 
sleet, and the roads were coated 
with ice. Without adequate food, 
the ill-clad, poorly shod soldiers 
suffered. Some froze their hands 


22 
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“Price’s hungry, thirsty, and exhausted men 
devoured everything.” 


| white wool. Price’s rear guard 


| Union troops, including the 36 
| Ilhnois, skirmished with Little’s 
| Confederate brigade at icy, fast- 


| from the Battle of Pea Ridge 


and feet and thousands deserted. 
| Those that stayed slept fitfully and | 
missed more meals than they ate. 
By February 17, they had crossed 
the Missouri line into Arkansas 
via Cassville and Keatsville, 
forced to do so by the Union 
army under Curtis. By February 
22, the hungry Missourians 
encamped at Cove Creek, where 
they sought refuge in the rugged 
Boston Mountains fifteen miles 
south of Fayetteville and thirty 
miles from Van Buren, Arkansas. 
Here they were finally issued 
their first uniforms of homespun 


and cavalry had skirmished only 


| a few times with Union troops, 


Hunter and Gwatkin’s first 
combat action. A number of men 
in Colonel Little’s 1“ Brigade, one 
of Price’s best subordinates, had 
been wounded in this rearguard 
while skirmishing. 


In Arkansas on March 6, the 
th 


running Little Sugar Creek near 
Pea Ridge. During the retreat 


| (Elkhorn Tavern) to Van Buren, 
| Price was wounded in the arm 


and narrowly escaped death 
while displaying the courage that 
made him so popular with his 
troops and the public. Colonel 
Burbridge, wounded for the 
_ second time in this battle, and 
his battered men, including 
Hunter and Gwatkin, abandoned 
the field only after three hours | 
of continued fighting proved 
hopeless. During the week- 
long retreat, Price earned laurels 
from his men for the concern 
he displayed about them. By 
this time, the men referred to 
him as “Old Pap Price.” Their 
regiment suffered 173 casualties 
in killed and wounded out of 


| student of Hardee’s Tactics and the 
| 2™ Missouri came tobeknown 


| thinking, and fully committed 


| about 600 who went into action. 


Pvt. Peter Pelican, in the 36" 
Illinois regiment, killed Brig. Gen. 
Ben McCulloch, who had been 
conspicuous in his black velvet 
uniform and plumed hat, then 
took his gold watch and sold it 
to the colonel of his regiment. 
Missouri remained in Union 
hands and would remain so until 
the end of the war. 

Colonel Little’s 1° Missouri 
Brigade spent the summer in 
Tupelo, Mississippi, drilling 
two hours in the morning and 


| two more in the afternoon. He 
| brought the brigade up to a high 


standard of discipline. Even 
though discipline was harsh, the 
weather and the water were better, | 
and the men had new uniforms 


| and fairly comfortable quarters. 


During this period, Colonel 
Burbridge resigned because of his 


| two wounds as well as illness. He 
__ was replaced by Lt. Col. Francis 


M. Cockrell as commander of 
the 2” Missouri. He was an avid 


as the best-disciplined and drilled | 
regiment in the Confederate | 
Army of the West. 

Cockrell was cool, quick- 


to leading his men in battle, and 
always had a Bible in his pocket. 
About September 10, General 
Price broke camp and moved 
his army north to Iuka, about 
twenty miles east of Corinth, 


| Mississippi, where Little’s division 


| to Nashville to assist him. Had 


| Jefferson Davis countermanded | 
| Brage’s order and instructed 


_ at Iuka. With a population of 
| nearly 1,500, it was a “pretty little 


| good springs and a setting among 
| pine-covered hills. Union Gen. 


| it up on its wagon train. The 


arrived as the advance guard 
about 9 a.m. on September 14. 
Price had been instructed by 

General Bragg to move quickly 


| AWilliam Starke | 
| Rosecrans 

| (1819-1898) was 
__anable officer, 

| but his career 

| neverrecovered | 


he done this, General Grant 
feared his army would suffer a 


catastrophe. However, President | 
from his 


| disastrous defeat 


: : at Chickamauga. | 
him to cooperate with Van Dorn | 


village,” its wealth and Southern | 
grandeur and gardens clearly 
visible. It also had a number of 


William S. Rosecrans had just 
evacuated Iuka, leaving behind 
standing tents and railroad cars 
fully loaded with commissary 
stores. Price’s hungry, thirsty, 
and exhausted men devoured 
everything and confiscated new 
guns and ammunition. Although 
Rosecrans had just abandoned 

it, Grant ordered him to attack 
Iuka from the south. He attacked 
Price’s left wing at about 3 p.m. on 
September 19, nearly doubling 


timely arrival at sunset of Little’s | 
division, which had marched for | 
six miles through insufferable 


_ dust on the double-quick, 
_ checked the enemy advance 


until the next morning. As 
reinforcements, the division saved 
the day. Little had formed the 
two brigades of his division into 
a battle line and was conversing 


= 


Vv Wartime 
Corinth. 


” 


ere 
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A Earl Van 
Dorn (1820- 
1863) fought 
with distinction 
in the Mexican- 


| American War. 
| He was anoted 


painter, a poet, 
and an excellent 
equestrian. 

His love of 
women—he was 
dubbed by one 
newspaperman 
“the terror of ugly 
husbands’—led 
to his death in the 
spring of 1863 

at the hands 

of dentist John 

B. Peters, who 
claimed Van Dorn 
had “violated the 
sanctity of his 
home.”Van Dorn 
experienced more 
defeats than 
victories during 
the Civil War, his 
most notable 


| achievement 
| being the capture 


of U.S. Grant’s 
logistical base 
at Holly Springs, 
December 20, 
1862, which 
caused Grant 
to abandon his 
first thrust at 
Vicksburg. 


“Three fourths of these plantation hands had huge 
whiplash scars on their backs.” 


with General Price about the 


disposition of his remaining 


troops. They were at the edge of 
the battlefield with Little facing 
the Federal line. Just as Price 


| raised his arm to gesture, a minie 
ball passed under it and struck 


Little in the forehead. He fell 
dead from his horse into the arms 
of an aide. Col. Elijah Gates took 
temporary command of Little’s 
division and Price withdrew 
at daybreak the next morning, 
leaving his dead and wounded 
behind. Next to Price, Little was 
the most admired general by the 
Missourians. He was buried in 
Iuka some time during the night. 
Shortly after the Battle of 
Juka, about 7,000 slaves who had 
been held in northern Mississippi 
and Alabama were collected in 


| acamp about one mile east of 


Corinth. No shelter had been 
built to accommodate them. 


| Dressed in rags and exposed 


to the elements, many suffered 
from respiratory ailments, often 


| fatally. Fortunately, an ample 


supply of water and firewood was 


| available. Later, after the Battle of 


Corinth, a Union officer was put 
in charge of the slaves, to whom 
he issued rations. Tools also were 
supplied, and the able-bodied 
men built accommodations 


| before cold weather set in. Order 
| and discipline were initiated and 
| two regiments of recruits were 


organized, equipped, and trained. 
Each recruit had to undergo a 


| physical examination—buck 
| naked. Three-fourths of these 


plantation hands had huge 
whiplash scars on their backs and 
brand marks, some four inches 
long, burned into their thighs, 
leaving ugly red scars. 

On the whole, Corinth lacked 
potable water. Its sluggish creeks 
and streams, with steep banks 


and soft bottoms, crisscrossed 


the area and fed swampy 
bottomlands and bogs choked 
with trees and filled with brackish 
water. Breeding mosquitoes 
made malaria a significant health 


| hazard and chiggers, ticks, and 


fleas were a constant annoyance. 
Troop movements were difficult. 
Drinking water, good camping 
grounds and the hard ground 
that facilitates troop movements 
were scarce. 

The town’s streets and roads 
serving it were ankle deep in 
fine clay dust in dry weather 
and clinging clay in wet. Thirsty 
soldiers who drank the brackish, 
contaminated water were subject 
to diarrhea, dysentery, and 
cholera. 

The two-day Battle of 
Corinth, Mississippi, in which 


| Pvt. Edward Hunter would be 


killed, began on October 3, 1862. 
Corinth was a village of about 
1,000 inhabitants, located at the 
intersection of two important 
railroads. They were vital supply 
and communication lines for the 
South between the huge trans- 
Mississippi region and the eastern 
seaboard. If it were held by the 
North, men and supplies could 
be shipped into the Mississippi 
Valley toward Memphis and 
Vicksburg, or through Alabama 
to the Georgia interior. As a rail 
center it was almost as important 
as Chattanooga. Hunter and 
Gwatkin’s regiment was in the 

1" Brigade (Col. Elijah Gates), 

1 Division (Brig. Gen. Louis 
Hebert) of the Army of the West, 
commanded by General Price 
who had about 14,000 troops 
under him. For starters, this 

was the Confederates’ gravest 
error. Every West Pointer knew 
that an attacking army should 
have a two- or three-to-one 
margin in strength against a well- 
entrenched enemy. Together 


a 


_ with Van Dorn’s Army of the 


| Mississippi troops that would 


meet him at Corinth, they would 
have about 17,000 men to face 


| 23,000 Federals. At Corinth Gen. 


Martin E. Green had command of 
Hebert’s division. Gates’ brigade, 
of which Cockrell’s regiment was 
a part, held the extreme left of 
the line, as it would the next day. 
This battle would firmly establish 


Union strength in the heart of the | 


Confederacy and clear the path 


for Grant’s conquest of Vicksburg. | 


Between April and October 1862, 
the Confederates would suffer 
serious losses in three major 
battles—Shiloh, Perryville, and 


| Corinth. If Vicksburg also fell, the 
| Mississippi would flow “unvexed 

| to the sea.” The loss of Corinth 

| also would have a serious impact 


on Southern morale, both civilian 
and military. 
At 10 a.m. on October 3, 


_ General Hebert’s line was ordered 


forward in ninety-degree heat. 
Having been issued a fresh 
supply of ammunition, Hunter 
and Gwatkin, like the others, 
had cooked bread on a stick for 


| a hurried breakfast. They would 


have very little more to eat, much 


| less drink, for the next three days. 


After a two- or three-mile march 
Hebert’s and the other divisions 
emerged from the woods and 
engaged the enemy on its entire 
length of Confederate-built outer 


| breastworks about two and one- 
| half miles north of Corinth. It 


was a semi-circle some seven 
miles long, extending past the 
two converging railroad tracks, 
indefensible except with a large 
number of troops. The Federal 
line faced an open field some 


_ 200 yards in width, featuring 


felled timber and entangled 
tree branches and scientifically 
constructed entrenchments 
bristling with artillery and 
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“The Rebels ... lay on their arms for the night under 
a brilliant moon....” 


infantry. Early in 1862, 

| Confederate Gen. P. T. Beauregard | 

i had built these breastworks, and 

felled the timber in front of them. 

| In twenty or thirty minutes the 
blueclads began to flee like hens 

_ running from a hawk as these 
outer works were occupied. As 
Cockrell rode up and down his 
line encouraging his men, the 
Confederates again advanced 
slowly to within one mile of 
Corinth where the Union troops 
had established by Rosecrans’s 
orders a second position behind 
a line they had just finished 

| building. By this retrograde 

| movement of his troops, | 

_ Rosecrans intended to draw the 

| Rebels to his new line of lunettes, 

| earthworks, batteries, and rifle 

pits. It consisted of a series of five 

artillery positions connected by 

infantry trenches and an almost 

impassable abatis. At 3 p.m., “Old 

Pap” Price was behind his line on 

horseback, shouting, “Go ahead 

boys, go ahead; it is only a short 

| distance ... you will soon be 
there.” They attacked the line with 
unparalleled fierceness, while 

_ facing deadly artillery and musket 
fire. It also was intensely hot and 
men on both sides were falling 
from sunstroke, thirst, and sheer 
exhaustion. The fight lasted two 

| hours, during which first one side 
appeared to be giving way and 
then the other, when the Federals 
finally withdrew their artillery 
and retreated to their innermost 
works in and around the town. 

During this advance, Gates’s 

| brigade including Cockrell’s 

regiment was principally used 

in a bloody flanking effort at the 

| seriously threatened north end 

of their line as the enemy were 

driven back to their fortifications. 

Cockrell entered battle with a 

Bible in one pocket and Hardee’s 

Tactics in the other. Having 


| and dispatched his aide to find 
| water. They had marched ten 


| exhausted their ammunition and 


suffering from heat and lack of 
food and water, the sweat-soaked 
Rebels closed the fight an hour 
before sunset, withdrew for cover 


| behind the high Mobile and 


Ohio railroad embankment, and 
lay on their arms for the night 
under a brilliant moon as it cast 
a mellow, golden light over the 
battle-torn landscape. “Old Pap” 
Price rode among them in his 
“war coat,’ a multi-colored plaid 
hunting shirt, to raise their spirits 


miles that morning, fought all 
day, and had only the water they 
carried in their canteens, which 
by now had long been empty. 
The temperature had risen to 
well above ninety, and their rifle 


| barrels had gotten so hot that 

_ their gunpowder often exploded 
| prematurely. Hundreds more 

| troops dropped out from fatigue, 
| thirst, heat, and hunger.’ 


After completing their 


_ breastworks and positioning 
_ their skirmishers, the footsore, 


dusty, and sweaty troops slept 
fitfully through a cold night 

on empty stomachs and with 
throats parched from lack of 
water. Meanwhile 10,000-15,000 
fresh Union troops arrived by 
rail under Grant’s orders to 
Rosecrans to “fight.” What water 
the “butternuts” drank was from 
mud holes, although some had 
fresh water drunk from ladles. 
The skirmish fire, the constant 
rumbling of cars, and the whistle 
of the engines bringing Union 
reinforcements could be heard 
beginning in the late afternoon 
and through the cool autumn 
night. Price had received an ugly 
wound on his left arm early on, 
but remained in command on his | 
sorrel horse throughout the battle 
Rosecrans sent water wagons 


| embankment for 
| protection, sweating 


around to his troops and spent 


| until 3 a.m. repositioning them 


and his artillery along the length 
of his mile-long line on the 

edge of town. He also placed 

his newly-arrived reserves at 
key locations, His men were 

not permitted to build fires 

and most were too tired to dig 
better entrenchments. As the 
temperature fell rapidly, some 


| were issued pork and crackers. 


Even whiskey was confiscated 
by commissary sergeants from 


| sutlers and distributed sparingly 
| to front line soldiers. 


Price was instructed to 
position his cannon to his 
extreme left and begin firing at 


| 44.M. so as to attract return fire 
in that direction while holding 


his shivering infantry columns 
in readiness. In so doing at this 
unusually frigid pre-dawn hour, 
he sounded reveille for Rosecrans 
for another day of bloodletting. 
Rosecrans had slept for only half 
an hour. For his wake-up call, 
Price used fourteen guns in three 
batteries, 600 yards from the 

city but they did little damage 

to the Union entrenchments. 
The Union artillery, nine guns 

in three batteries, belched their 


| thunder in return with an 
| outburst of 24-pounders from 


the fortifications, as well as from 
fortified batteries that were 
thrown forward and supported 
by the infantry’s musket fire. In 


| thirty minutes they silenced the 


Confederate batteries, which 
were withdrawn by dawn to new 
positions. Privates Hunter 

and Gwatkin along with 
their Missouri comrades 
hugged the railroad 


out the barrage. 
The dawn sky was 
lit by streaks of 
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¥ Philadelphia- 


| born John. 
| Pemberton 


(1814-1881) 


| was married 


to a Southern 
woman, and 
elected to join 
the Confederacy 


| in 1861. He is 


best known for 
his lackluster 
performance 


| during Grant's 

| Vicksburg 

| Campaign, 

| and for his 

| surrender of the 

| 32,000-man 
garrison to the 


victorious Union 
commander, 
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“For two hours the opposing batteries exchanged thundering 
volleys of shot and shell, grape and canister....” 


A Ulysses S. 
| Grant (1822- 
| 1885) never lost 


a battle (though 
one could argue 
over the Battle 

of Belmont). His 
most noteworthy 
campaigns were 
the Vicksburg 
Campaign 

of 1863 and 

the Overland 
Campaign of 
1864, During 

the former, 
troops under 

his command 
killed or captured 
upwards of 
40,000 enemy 
troops while 
suffering losses of 
about a quarter 
of that number, 
including just 
over 1,000 

dead. During 
much of the 
campaign he had 
fewer troops in 
Mississippi thah 
the Confederates. 
A year later he 


defeated Robert E. | 


Lee strategically, 


| although often 


getting the worst 
of it tactically. 


> Remains of the 
bridge over the 
Big Black River. 


orange in the eastern sky and the 
incessant flash of cannon as the 
roar deafened them. Under this 
canopy of artillery fire, in the 
cleared terrain between the two 
lines, deadly skirmishing took 
place—hot and heavy “without a 
single bush to screen a person.” 
Gates’s 1" brigade, including 
Cockrell’s regiment, had spent the 
night about 800 yards from the 


it before the impending attack, 
the Confederate signal was given 
to advance from the woods 


and across the railroad. Price’s 


first line of Union entrenchments. | 


The railroad embankment 
provided fairly good shelter from 
enemy fire. The skirmish lines 
of the two armies had kept up a 
continuous fire throughout the 
night and into the morning, using 
trees, stumps, and ditches for 
protection. Any Confederate who 
poked his head above the railroad 
embankment was an instant 
target for a Union sharpshooter 
as he was silhouetted in the 
moonlight. 

By sunup October 4, 
Hunter, Gwatkin and the other 
Missourians awakened with 
bloodshot eyes and fell back to 
better cover to eat a breakfast 
consisting of three hardtack and 
a piece of sow belly (fat, raw 
bacon). Under a brilliant sun, the 
weather was clear, humid, and 
fiercely hot — ninety-four degrees 
in the shade and no breeze. For 
two hours the opposing batteries 
exchanged thundering volleys of 


as hurtling shells with burning 
fuses blazing like comet's tails 
burst, scattering fiery fragments. 
These were followed by tongues 
of flame and smoke while the 
skirmishers exchanged rifle fire. 
The brigade received a fresh 
supply of ammunition along 
with orders to put their rifles in 
perfect working order. About 9 
A.M., While Rosecrans was still 
inspecting and positioning his 
entire line, hoping to complete 


entire line did so in tight battle 
formation with fixed bayonets 
gleaming in the sunlight, 
holding battle flags aloft while 
the skirmishers rejoined the 
battle line. Drums rolled and 
bugles blew as General Price’s 
mounted band played “Listen to 
the Mockingbird” until a huge 
shell roared overhead and struck 
a large oak. As it showered its 
splinters among the musicians, 
they lost no time in “skedaddling” 
to the rear. The Rebels were 
facing two lines of fortifications 
bristling with artillery. They 
crossed the railroad and passed 
majestically through the wooded 
skirt about 200 yards wide which 
had concealed them and emerged 
on the double-quick in three 
columns in plain view of the 
Union troops posted on the crest 
of Purdy Ridge. 

They then raised the blood- 
curdling Rebel cry while 
advancing another 500-600 
yards over a killing field of 
rolling ground but mostly uphill 
through the brush, entangled tree 
branches, and felled tree trunks, 


| driving in the Union skirmishers 


who contested every inch of 


| ground. They held their fire as 
shot and shell, grape and canister, | 


they overran the Union skirmish 


| 


line, shooting some of the enemy 
down and taking others prisoner. 
By now, shot, shell, shrapnel, 
grape, canister by the bushel, and 
musketry greeted them, plowing 
through their ranks unmercifully 
and rapidly killing and wounding 
men under clouds of smoke and 
dust. Great gaps were opened in 
their ranks as they were mowed 
down like grass before a sickle. 
Heads were blown to atoms 

as blood and brains splattered 
comrades. Union batteries fired 
double and triple loads of grape 


| and canister, catching them in 


a cross-fire and leaving hideous 
piles of human flesh mangled 
by shrapnel. The moans of the 
wounded and their cries for help 
as they wallowed in their bloody 
death struggle had to be ignored 
during the advance. 

Muskets, knapsacks, canteens, 
and blankets were scattered 
helter-skelter. It was impossible 
to maintain a solid line as men 
scattered. Still positioned at the 
north (left) of Price’s line where 
he had fought the day before, 
Colonel Cockrell rode up and 


| down the line encouraging 


the men to close ranks and 
keep moving forward. Smoke 


| was so dense they could see 

| only a short distance and few 
| could see Cockrell, much less 
_ hear him. On and on they 


advanced with unparalleled 


“Men fell by the hundreds but the line moved on.” 


recklessness and daring for a full hour, 
firing incessant volleys of musketry. 


| By the time they reached the Union 


fortifications their losses were so great, 
it seemed impossible to dislodge the 
enemy, who brought in fresh troops as 
reinforcements. Rebel artillery could 
not be used effectively after the troops 
started their advance for fear of hitting 
their own men.” 

When ordered to charge, Colonel 
Gates’ 1“ Brigade, including Privates 
Hunter and Gwatkin and their regiment 
commanded by Cockrell, arrived at 


| the fortifications first, in splendid well- 


aligned formation but unsupported on 


_ either flank. They drove the enemy from | 


their formidable entrenchments, despite | 


incessant and murderous artillery cross- 
fire. Cockrell’s regiment held the left 
end of Gates’ line, opposite the right 


| end of the Union line. One company of 
| Cockrell’s 2" Missouri Regiment drove 


enemy skirmishers from the woods as 
the brigade battle line advanced. When 
the balance of the regiment formed at 


| the edge of the woods and advanced 


along Purdy Road into the open plain, 
it paused within 200 yards of the Union 
line, long enough to close ranks and 


locate the best place to assault the Union 


entrenchments. Suddenly Cockrell, 
astride his favorite warhorse “Old 
Yellow” and riding up and down the 
line, waved his sword, pointed it at the 
“grim mouth of the belching artillery” 
and, over the deafening roar of artillery 
fire, repeatedly shouted “Forward, my 
boys; we must capture that battery.” 
Giving the Rebel yell as they ran 
uphill under a canopy of sulphurous 
smoke, they were now so close the 
Union gunners could not fire enough 
rounds to stop them before they closed. 
Cockrell was pointing at the six 30- 
pound Parrott rifles of Capt. Henry 
Dillon’s 6" Wisconsin, battery known 
as Battery Williams, whose men had 
been “spoiling for a fight.” The battery 
was positioned on the brow of Purdy 
Ridge to the immediate right of Battery 


Powell and occupying the right end of 


the Union battle line. Half of Dillon’s 


battery was positioned in the middle of 
General Hamilton’s division, between 
its two brigades. The other half was 
behind earthworks on the battle line, so 
that it could fire either to the front or 

to the right. The battery was supported 
by two infantry regiments that withheld 
their fire until it was too late to prevent 
a bayonet charge. By then those gunners 
who were not casualties were driven 
back by the bayonet charge.’ 

Cockrell led the best drilled and 
best combat troops in the Confederate 
army. Dillon had only ninety-three men 
to serve his six guns. He lost twenty- 
six men and all of his guns and horses. 
Those still standing fought admirably 
until overrun at their guns. One felled 


| a Rebel with his ramrod and then 
| used it to ram the final shell in his gun 


and fired. Dillon escaped with only 

his limbers and caissons by running 
their teams back through the ranks 

of his infantry support. Receiving 
enfilade fire from their right flank, the 
infantry panicked, and twenty-one men 
were injured, leaving the cannoneers 
unprotected and fighting with fists, 


rammers, and handspikes. Dillon’s horse 


was killed under him. Officers took the 
place of the gunners who were killed or 
disabled. When he was finally able to 
halt his terrified horses, he turned to a 
friend and fellow officer and with tears 
in his eyes said, “I did the best I could. 
They shot down my men and horses 
and took my battery.’ 

The fortifications bristled with 
thousands of bayonets and twenty- 
three pieces of artillery. They opened a 
deadly cross-fire at once, sweeping the 
plain over which Cockrell’s regiment, 
including Ed Hunter and Sam Gwatkin, 
advanced unsupported over the last 200 
yards, shoulder to shoulder, breaking 
forth in their high-pitched Rebel yell. A 
“tornado” of round shot from Dillon’s 
guns plowed the ground, shells shrieked 
and exploded in their midst, hurtling 
shrapnel in all directions, accompanied 


| by grape and canister, whizzing like 


- iron hail through and into them. Next 


| 


came a hail of minie balls hissing like 
serpents, as Hunter and Gwatkin and 
the rest of Cockrell’s men advanced 

on the double-quick through choking 


_ dust, with fixed bayonets gleaming in 


| hundreds but the line moved on, reeling 


the hot Mississippi sun. Men fell by the 


and staggering as it closed its ghastly 


gaps. One Confederate wrote, “It looked 


like all hell had been let loose. Shells 
bursting all around you; round shot 
plowing the ground everywhere . .. it is 
a miracle how anyone escaped.” It was a 
killing field. 

In twenty minutes those in 


| Cockrell’s decimated, thirsty hungry, 


and exhausted regiment who made 

it, were over the works with the flash 

of rifles and bayonets in their faces. 
“Old Yellow,” his horse, was killed by 

a cannonball as it ripped open the 
animal’s body. But Cockrell jumped 
over his head as it fell, landed upright, 
and led the charge on foot, waving his 
sword over his head. A short time later 
a minie ball grazed his throat, tearing 
out whiskers but not drawing any 
blood. He thought his throat had been 
cut but when he touched it, all he felt 
was a handful of loose whiskers. They 
drove out the battery’s infantry support 
in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle 
with musket butts, fists, and rocks, and 
captured some of the cannoneers, while 
bayoneting others, as the rest sullenly 


retreated in the choking smoke and dust. | 


By 10:45 a.m., Cockrell’s Confederate 
colors were planted in triumph. 
However, Ed Hunter was probably one 


of those who did not survive the charge. | 


Those who did survive were exhausted 
and disorganized and many key officers 
were casualties. 

At that moment victory appeared to 


_ belong to the Confederates. Altogether 
_ Gates’ brigadiers had taken thirteen of 
| the twenty-three cannon and punched 


a quarter-mile hole in the first line 
of the Union breastworks. However, 


| they had exhausted themselves as well 


as their ammunition in the half hour 
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“The bloody Battle of Corinth was significantly 
underrated from a strategic viewpoint.” 


before Union reinforcements arrived. 
Officers were out of the action and 


| their men were hopelessly disorganized. 


They had to fall back shortly before 
noon, abandoning the six guns of the 6” 


_ Wisconsin battery that Cockrell’s men 


had briefly captured." The guns were 
promptly turned on Cockrell’s retreating 
men by the gunners of the Union 10" 
Missouri battery who also fought them 


| with musket-butts and bayonets. The 


guns hurled destruction at them in their 
retreat, leaving more dead and wounded 
piled on the ground as they struggled 
through the fallen timber while fleeing 
back to the shelter of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad embankment. 

Pvt. Isaac V. Smith of Hunter’s 
company was on the sick list and 
ordered to stay with the wagon train 
near the Hatchie River when word came 
that his regiments and brigade were out 
of rations. He cooked biscuits, filled his 
haversack, and “got up where the balls 


| began to fall pretty thick.” He met the 


men in his regiment who told him they 
had charged the breastworks and were 
repulsed. Shortly thereafter, Confederate 
reinforcements arrived and Price 
ordered a second charge. 

Because these reinforcements under 
Brig. Gen. William L. Cabell arrived too 
late, the exhausted and thirsty Rebels 


were unable to retake the entrenchments | 


as Union reinforcements overpowered 


| them from both flanks. Without the 
| tools needed, they could not spike the 


Union guns. By 1 p.M., in disorder, 

the Rebels were out of ammunition, 

had thrown away their rifles, and 

were in full flight, leaving their dead 
and wounded, including a number of 
officers. Hundreds were separated from 
their commands. One third of Cabell’s 
brigade was left at the parapets—dead, 
wounded, or captive. One Yank reported 
that “bodies, bones, blood, brains, limbs 
[were] everywhere.” ” It was impossible 
to rally and reform the Confederate 
forces, knowing that the Union troops 
had regained possession of their artillery 
with fresh troops who had just arrived. 


| Even more Confederates became 


prisoners or casualties during their pell- 
mell retreat as the Yankees fired into 
their backs. Tears coursed down General 
Price’s ruddy cheeks as he witnessed, 
with mute despair and shock, his panic- 
stricken men retreating back to the 
woods from whence they had come, 
each taking his own route. This was the 
first time his troops had been driven 
back in a charge. He was heard to say, 
“My God. My boys are running ... How 
could they do otherwise—they had no 
support—they are nearly all killed.” 
He and General Van Dorn sat on their 
horses near each other and watched 
thousands of men stream past them. In 
their retreat, the Rebels blew up some 
of their ammunition wagons. Price was 
one of the last to leave the field. His 
attack ended as a disastrous, bloody 
failure. Price entered the fight with 
about 9,800 and left it with about 6,000. 
Corinth was lost by the Confederacy. 
Meanwhile, Union General Rosecrans 
and his staff rode through the field, 
hailed by deafening cheers from his 
victorious troops, who nearly pulled 
him off his horse. Rosecrans had a hair- 
trigger temper and a brittle ego but 
possessed rare military ability. He had 
had only a half hour’s sleep before the 
battle opened. 

Pursued by the Federals, the Rebels 
retreated across the Hatchie River 
to within a short distance of Ripley, 
Mississippi, leaving a trail of wagons, 
arms, clothing, camp gear, and other 
equipage. All attempts to reform units 


| failed. Very few Civil War battles were 
| as bloody or fought so obstinately. 
Among the Confederates, 1,424 were 


killed, 2,268 prisoners were taken and 
about 5,000 were wounded—a total 

of 8,692 casualties. Half of Price’s line 
officers fell. The Federals lost 315 killed, 


| 1,812 wounded, and 232 missing, a total 
| of 2,359. That night the moon shone 


brightly, this time over a field of blood. 
The silence was broken only by the 
agonized cries of the wounded. 

The 2” Missouri suffered the most 


casualties of the five regiments in Gates’ 
Missouri brigade — nineteen killed, one 
hundred-twenty-two wounded, and 
twenty-one missing—162 out of a total 
of 385 casualties in the brigade killed or 
wounded. One company in Cockrell’s 
regiment entered the fight with about 
45 men and suffered 35 casualties. Sgt. 
James E. Payne’s Company A of the 

6" Missouri entered the fight with 32 
men; 20 were wounded and 7 killed. 
Sgt. Thomas Hogan’s Company A of the 
5” Missouri lost 20 of its 35 men. Ed 
Hunter was one of the 19 killed in his 
regiment in either the advance or the 
retreat to Hatchie bridge. Sam Gwatkin 
was unscathed. The brigade lost 53 
killed, 332 wounded, and 92 missing. 
The 3” Missouri lost 9 officers killed or 
wounded, including its colonel. The 6" 
Missouri in this brigade had every field 
officer and 9 of its 10 captains killed or 
wounded. Years later when Cockrell was 
serving as U.S. Senator from Missouri, 
he was asked what drove him out of 
Corinth. He answered, “Nothing drove 
us out. I watched the charge against 
[the Union line] and when I saw [it 
hold] I knew the town was no place for 


| us.” General Van Dorn compared the 


Missouri brigade’s performance with 


| Napoleon’s troops, “The Old Guard of 
| Napoleon was not composed of braver 
| men... I have never in battle [seen] 


their equals.” 

The bloody Battle of Corinth 
was significantly underrated from a 
strategic viewpoint. The South never 
recovered from the blow. It deprived 


| the Confederates of the ability to shift 


troops by rail from east to west. It also 


| opened the way for a move by General 


| Grant on Vicksburg, the last Confederate 


| costly to Colonel Cockrell’s regiment, 


stronghold on the Mississippi and 
weakened the Confederate grip on 
Kentucky. 

And it opened a corridor for him 
stretching from Nashville, through 
Chattanooga and Atlanta to the Georgia 
interior. 

Grant’s move to Vicksburg was also 
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including Samuel Gwatkin, who was 


| captured six months after his nephew 


was killed. Sam had reenlisted for the 
duration of the war in June 1862, and 
was taken prisoner at the Big Black 
River bridge in Mississippi, May 17, 
1863. The following day, the Siege 
of Vicksburg began while indecisive 
Confederate Gen. John C. Pemberton’s 
army was attempting to block Gen. U. 
S. Grant’s move to surround Vicksburg. 
However, when Pemberton arrived 
on the scene the evening before the 
Battle of Big Black River he realized 
he had to prepare for a retreat. As one 
Confederate officer noted, Pemberton 
was “to all appearances . . . as helpless 
and undecided as a child,” commanding 
little respect or trust from his officers. 
Grant’s brilliant Vicksburg campaign 
had left Pemberton hopelessly confused. 
On May 16, 1863, Grant won the Battle 
of Champion Hill, fought on a four- 
mile-long, seventy-foot-high ridge. 
The next day in a typical aggressive 
maneuver, Grant attempted to trap 
Pemberton in a half circle bend of the 
Big Black River, a sluggish, silt-laden 
stream of considerable size at this point. 
The only means of crossing this river 
was over a tall, mile-long Southern 


| Mississippi Railroad bridge and trestle 
| that had been planked over so that it 


could be used by horses, wagons, and 


_ artillery, and a hastily constructed boat 


bridge using the steamer Dot as the 
base of the bridge. It was connected to 
each bank with stout puncheons. On 
the opposite side of the river General 
Pemberton posted the 12” battalion 
of Arkansas sharpshooters, a few 
Confederate infantry regiments, and 


| some light artillery to defend the bridge. 


The engine was removed from the Dot, 


| a side-paddle-wheeled gunboat, and it 


and two other boats had been scuttled 


| by the Confederates to make the boat 


bridge, a few days before the battle. 
Pemberton also ordered wagons to 
cross the bridge to clear the roads to 
Vicksburg for a retreat. Inside this river 
bend, the last battle was fought prior to 


<4 Major General Peter J. Osterhaus 
(1823-1917) 


the siege of Vicksburg. The staggering, 
dog-tired, and bloodied troops in 
Bowen’s Missouri division, including 
Sam and the rest of Cockrell’s regiment, 
were almost out of ammunition. They 
had retreated haphazardly ten miles 


| through rugged country after the Battle 


of Champion Hill. Sam’s regiment 
and brigade had suffered horrendous 
casualties in that battle. They arrived 
about 8 p.m. and spent until midnight 


| improving a mile-long series of dank, 


muddy, rifle pits in the soft sand at 
right angles to the railroad tracks and 
extending both north and south of the 


| tracks, about three-fourths of a mile 


from the bridges. Five days earlier, 
General Pemberton’s engineers had dug 
these fortifications and formed a line of 
battle in this area on their way to fight 
the Battle of Champion’s Hill. 

Cockrell, who had been in command 
of the brigade for only a month, had 
covered the withdrawal of the retreating 
Confederate Army from Champion Hill 
and his men, including Gwatkin, were 
the last to enter the rifle pits. Behind a 
bayou of stagnant water ten to twenty 
feet wide and two to three feet deep 
in which felled trees formed an abatis, 
the rifle pits were in low, open ground, 
protected by cotton bales covered with 
dirt for parapets. The pits followed the 
line of the bayou and faced mostly open 
ground, providing a good field of fire. 
While Cockrell’s superb Missourians 
and the others were digging their 


rifle pits and felling trees and brush 


until midnight to create obstacles, 
General Pemberton rode along the line 
inspecting it, hoping it would last long 


enough for the balance of his army 
under General Loring to cross the river 
the next day and join his forces. It was 
not to be. 

They were the best defenses the 
Missourians had ever fought behind, 
but to them, with their backs to the 
river, they were in the wrong place. 
General Pemberton then sent a fresh 
brigade of conscripted Mississippi and 
East Tennessee mountain troops under 


_ General John Vaughn to man the center | 
portion of the line and gave instructions 


to move all the wagons and horses 
across the river and clear the roads for 


| the retreat in the morning. Cockrell’s 


brigade, together with the other two in 
Bowen's division which also had proven 
their fighting ability—a total of about 
5,000 men—were told by Lt. James H. 
Harrison, an aide of Pemberton, to 
perform a delaying action by holding 


| off the Union troops until the balance 


of the Confederates were on the other 
side of the river. Gwatkin and all of 
Cockrell’s men were hungry and bone- 
tired; they soon fell asleep, after digging 
their rifle pits in the soft sand. In the 
Battle of Champion Hill, which they 
had fought that day and lost, Cockrell’s 


| brigade had suffered 65 killed, 293 


wounded, and 242 missing, a total of 
600 casualties. Eighty-three of these 


3 : d ‘ i’ 
| casualties were in the 2” Missouri. 


Gwatkin had survived unscathed. Total 
Rebel casualties at Champion Hill were 
3,800, as opposed to 2,400 in Grant’s 
army. 

Colonel Cockrell’s 1“ Missouri 
brigade, including Private Gwatkin’s 
2°* Missouri regiment, occupied the 
extreme right of the mile-long line of 


| rifle pits. Brigadier General Vaughan’s 


small, conscripted brigade of fresh 


_ but green troops occupied the center, 


| separated from Cockrell by the railroad 


_ the tracks. Brig. Gen. Martin Green’s 2 


tracks built on an embankment and the 
Jackson-Vicksburg Road that paralleled 


nd 


| Missouri brigade occupied the extreme 
_ left. Altogether there were about 5,200 


men in the rifle pits and twenty pieces 
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“The East Tennesseans were largely poor, non- 
slaveholding farmers with strong Union sentiments, 
who had been forcibly conscripted.” 


| A Irish-born 
| Michael Kelly 


Lawler (1814- 
1882) emigrated 
with his parents 
to the USA 

when he was 
four-years-old. 
Nicknamed 
“Fighting Mike,” 
Lawler was 

a farmer in 
civilian life and 

a courageous 
and enterprising 
leader in combat. 


of artillery deployed, but they 


| were on low ground and short of 
| ammunition. They did not like 


the position they held and they 
knew they were outnumbered 


| heavily. Grant, in fact, had double 


the number in his army to oppose | 


the Rebels. A young woman 

in a nearby plantation house 

overheard a butternut say, “We 

are sold by General Pemberton.” 
Gwatkin and the others in 

Cockrell’s regiment awoke at 

dawn, bleary-eyed and weary, 


| having been soaked in warm 


rain during the night. Just after 
daylight on Sunday May 17, 
skirmishers from Col. Daniel 
Lindsey’s brigade in General 
Osterhaus’s division of Grant’s 
army took up a line of march 
concealed in the old river bed 
toward Cockrell’s men. Over 
level, cultivated, rich cotton fields, 
they moved toward the enemy as 
a long range, half-hour artillery 
duel began. The deep furrows in 


| the plowed cotton field paralleled 


the Rebel line, providing partial 
shelter for the skirmishers as they 
slowly advanced, stopping to load 
and fire at will. 

Facing east, Cockrell’s 
men were handicapped by the 
blinding morning sun as it rose 
above Champion Hill. About 
8:30 a.m., after the Rebel skirmish 
line was driven in, Lindsey’s 
brigadiers astride the railroad 


| came in sight of Cockrell’s 


| brigade posted behind its strong 


works, about 600-800 yards 
away. By then the Mississippi 
sun was already oppressive. After 
driving the enemy skirmishers, 
they were ordered to advance 
again about 9 a.m. Lindsey’s 
men yelled like demons as they 
formed a double line of battle, 
straddling the railroad bed with 


| two regiments on each side. 
> Camp Morton | 


Some 300 yards ahead, their 


30 
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| strong line of skirmishers had 

| been reconnoitering and firing 

_ intermittently in the misty half- 
light since dawn. The skirmishers 
| were so close they could observe 

| the strength of every command 
and where it was concentrated. 
They also could see apparent 
confusion in the enemy ranks. 

| Some were eating breakfast, 

_ others were still asleep. Officers 
on horseback, including Cockrell 
who was on a powerful white 
horse, were hurrying the men 
into position. He became a target 
of a number of the skirmishers, 
but was unhurt. The Union 
skirmishers were supported by 
two batteries of twenty-pound 
rifled Parrots that had been 
moved up on the road. From 
near the railroad, the guns fired 
over the skirmishers’ heads on 
Cockrell’s position for an hour. 
General Osterhaus had personally 
ordered the movement of these 
guns. He told his gunners, “I 
shows a place where you gets a 
good chance at ‘em.” Nevertheless, | 
| they were exposed to a withering 
| fire of grape and canister from 

| the Confederates’ artillery, some 
| twenty pieces, mounted on the 
redans and parapets of their 
fortifications, most of which 
belonged to Cockrell’s brigade. 
Osterhaus was wounded in the 
leg by this fire. Repulsed and 
with gaps in their line, Lindsey’s 


_ 1 brigade made an advance that 
| was countered by two companies 


men were ordered to lie down 
and await an advance by the line 
on their right and nearest to 

the railroad (Benton’s brigade 


| of Carr’s division). During this 
' period of inactivity, Cockrell’s 


men grew bored and sat down 
to rest while munching a late 
breakfast of hardtack and 
uncooked corned beef. 

Shortly thereafter, Cockrell’s 


of Lindsey’s skirmishers. About 
10 a.m., Lindsey again advanced 
his whole brigade down the road 
toward the Rebel line. At that 
point, Vaughan’s Confederate 
brigade, beginning with the 61" 
Tennessee and the 4” Mississippi, 
regiments of green conscripts, 
gave way, abandoning their works 


| and batteries in panic. The East 


Tennesseans were largely poor, 
non-slaveholding farmers with 
strong Union sentiments who 

had been forcibly conscripted. 


| Their hearts were not in the 


fight, unlike the Missourians. 
General Grant and his staff were 
watching from the porch of a 


| large plantation house behind 
| the middle of the Union line. 


According to Fred Grant, the 
general’s young son, they were 
breakfasting on squabs and \X 
other forage, watching Lindsey} 
bayonet charge as it began 
(countined on page35) 
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| 
“others attempted to swim the river and 


drowned or were shot.” 


(countined from page30) Young Fred 
got so excited watching the charge that 
he jumped on his pony and joined it 
as the Rebels opened up on Lindsey’s 
men. By this time, reports had reached 
the Confederate troops that the 


| Rebels had doused the railroad bridge 
| with turpentine. Exhausted, hungry, 


demoralized by impending defeat, and 
lacking ammunition, they now feared 
being cut off from retreat by a blazing 
bridge, should their line be breached. 
Neither Cockrell nor his men, who 


| were idly standing by, could see what 


was happening north of the railroad 
embankment (to his left) but could 
hear the loud volleys of musketry. 

To get a view, about noon he leaped 
onto his parapet to look over the 
embankment and saw Vaughan’s line 
disintegrating. Cockrell had previously 
told his gunners to hold their fire until 
they could do good execution. Gen. 
Michael Lawler’s brigade (to the right 
of Benton’s) had hidden within 400 
yards of the enemy line in a meander 
scar of the river. They punched a gaping 
hole through Vaughan’s line that grew 
wider by the minute. To do this, Lawler, 
a mountain of a man, led the charge in 
his shirtsleeves on horseback across an 
open field, exposed to deadly fire from 
rifle pits and artillery. As his Federals 
poured over the entrenchment in 

their bayonet charge, they pierced and 
shattered Vaughan’s line. His surprised 
men fled mob-style in panic toward the 
river or surrendered, after firing a single 
ragged volley. 

Having no choice, Cockrell shouted 
to his men who were the best brigade in 
either army. They were thunderstruck 
when they heard him shout, “Retreat, 
we are flanked!” Both Missouri brigades 
were exposed to enfilading fire from 
both directions as Vaughan’s brigade 


| between them gave way. In disgust, 


Cockrell watched his men join the 
stampeding mob, high-tailing it for the 
pontoon bridge in a jumbled mass for 
a full mile, letting “the devil take the 


| hindmost,” and shedding their rifles, 


cartridge belts, and even their clothes. 
One of Cockrell’s men described it as 
the “Big Black Races.” It was a “regular 
Bull Run style” retreat through the 
muddy cotton fields and canebrakes 
past slave cabins. Some of Cockrell’s 


| men made it, some were captured, 


others attempted to swim the river and 
drowned or were shot. In one mud hole, 
three wagonloads of ammunition were 
abandoned. The Confederate line on 
the Big Black was broken and the men 
demoralized. Most of the 12" Battalion 
of Arkansas Sharpshooters and other 
Confederates who had been stationed 
on the bluff overlooking the railroad 
bridge to guard it were captured. All of 
Cockrell’s guns were left behind and 
were captured, except two from one 


| of his batteries commanded by Capt. 


John C. Landis, chief of artillery for 
Bowen’s division. Shortly thereafter, the 
abandoned guns would be used against 
them in the siege of Vicksburg. Bowen’s 
division was now less than 4,500 men. 
After the battle, Lawler was asked by 
another general, “Did you get any of 
them?” In response, Lawler replied, 
“Whole acres of them. Whole acres of 
them.” 

This was perhaps the most crucial 
and dramatic moment of Grant’s 
campaign to put Vicksburg under 
siege. Some of Cockrell’s men stayed in 
the rifle pits as a rear guard and were 
captured there. They were the last to 
leave and did not reach the river until 
the turpentine-soaked bridges were 
roaring infernos. Colonel Gates and 100 
of his men were captured at the river 
bank where they “bunched up” waiting 
to be taken prisoner rather than risk 
drowning while attempting to swim the 
river. As they waited they raised their 


| rifle muskets over their heads, signifying 


surrender. Gates, however, managed 
to escape that night. Confederate 
sharpshooters occupying the bluffs on 
the west side of the river did their best 
to cover the retreat of their men coming | 
over. While watching the graybacks 
swimming the river, a sharpshooter 


| turpentine. While a wagon train was 


_ opposite bank. Others were captured 


| fired at Fred Grant, wounding him 
| slightly but painfully in the leg. In 


this action at Big Black River Bridge, 

the Confederates lost 1,750 killed and 
wounded, plus 3,000 prisoners, eighteen | 
of the twenty pieces of artillery, all their 
artillery ammunition, most of their 
wagon train and horses and five battle 
flags. Eleven of these guns were from 
Cockrell’s brigade. Private Gwatkin 

was one of 3,000 prisoners taken by the 
Federals. His prison record indicates he 
was captured at the bridge, so he could 
have been one of those who “bunched 
up” with Colonel Gates, waiting to be 
captured. The entire 60" Tennessee 
Regiment, including its colonel, was 
captured. The Union loss was 300 killed 
and wounded. 

Soon Grant and a few staffers arrived 
at the river on horseback to make an 
inspection. Confederate sharpshooters 
spotted them and opened fire, forcing 
them to take cover, fortunately unhurt. 
Grant then ordered General Sherman 
to “secure a commanding position on 
the west bank of The Big Black River as 
soon as you can.” It was only thirteen 
miles to Vicksburg. The way was now 
open for secure lines of supplies and 
reinforcements, by both rail and road, 
for the siege of Vicksburg. After all the 
Confederates who made it were across 
or on either the railroad bridge or the 
boat bridge, the bridges were set afire 
by cotton and railroad ties soaked in 


crossing the planked railroad bridge, 


| the Union troops captured it. Barrels of 


turpentine, fence rails, and loose cotton 
also were set afire aboard the Dot while 
men were still crossing it. '° Some of the 
men who got cut off from the bridges 
by the roaring fires, stripped off their 
cartridge boxes and uniforms, threw 
their arms in the river, and swam it or 
drowned in the attempt. Those who 
made it rejoined their command on the 


by Lindsey’s sharpshooters strung out 
along the riverbank. For the rest it was 
a long, hard foot race with the Federals 
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> Fort Delaware. The death rate from disease 
among the prisoners was about 7.6%, half of whom 
died during a smalipox epidemic in 1863. Despite the 
opinion of Gwatkin and other prisoners, the death 
rate compares favorably with that at many other 
camps, and even with the death rate from disease in 
the Confederate army in the field. 


to whom they surrendered when 
overtaken. 

A total of 907 men and 105 officers 
in Cockrell’s brigade, two-thirds of 
total Rebel losses, were captured, 
reducing its strength to 1,600. Bowen’s 
entire Missouri division was down to 
fewer than 4,500 men. The dead were 
scattered everywhere. Thirty-eight in 


_ Private Gwatkin’s regiment, having 
| been overtaken at or before they got to 


the river, were taken prisoner. Another 
thirty-five were wounded and 10 killed. 
Two of those were killed by an exploding 
shell as they crossed the bridge. 
Company G in Gwatkin’s regiment went 
into the Battle of Champion Hill with 
sixty-two men and arrived at Vicksburg 
three days later with only thirty-three 
men, having lost twenty-nine on May 
16 and 17. They had only what they 
were wearing. The equipment they 
had left behind was burned to prevent 
its capture by the Federals. This battle 
ended Grant’s seventeen day campaign 
to reach Vicksburg, during which he 
marched 180 miles, fought five battles, 
and inflicted 7,200 casualties while 
suffering 4,300. 

By May 18, the Federals had built 


| pontoon bridges across the river that 


strained to carry the weight of Grant's 


| army and its wagons. The afternoon 


and evening of May 17, the troops had 
demolished houses, stables, barns, and 
cotton gins for timber needed to rebuild 
bridges the Confederates had destroyed 


| after their troops had crossed. As they 
marched over to the west bank and 


past the abandoned Rebel works and 
artillery positions, a brass band played 
national airs and flags flew in the breeze. 
That night, they went to bed without 
supper, the supply line not having 
caught up with them. A number of the 
prisoners, including Gwatkin, were sent 
north from a prison depot at Gallatin to 
Memphis, Tennessee, where they were 
held on Island No. 10 in the Mississippi 
River with 4,400 other Confederates 
captured earlier by Grant’s army in his 


Vicksburg campaign. 


| 
| 


Cockrell’s brigade would go on 


| to lose another 560 during the siege 


of Vicksburg despite being protected 
behind the most formidable works built 


| captive that, if released, he would not 


during the war. The siege began the next | 


day after an exhausting thirteen mile 
march that separated the Big Black from 


| the city. It ended forty-seven days later, 


on July 4, 1863, when the Confederates 
surrendered. Ironically, during the siege 
the Union army included 22 Missouri 
regiments, the Confederate, 17. Lincoln 
described the Vicksburg Campaign as 
“one of the most brilliant in the world” 
He added, “Grant is my man... and I 
am his the rest of the war.” After their 
surrender, Grant paroled the 31,600 
Rebel captives that had survived. After 
their parole, they were allowed to go 


bear arms until formally exchanged for 


| another prisoner. In direct violation of 


this agreement that had been reached 
between the North and South in July 
1862, Cockrell’s brigade—not having 
one man exchanged in the entire 


| brigade—by the spring of 1864 was to 


fight Sherman’s army on his march to 
Atlanta. After the fall of Atlanta it also 


| participated in Lt. Gen. John B. Hood’s 
| middle Tennessee campaign that ended 


in disaster at Franklin, Tennessee. In 
that battle, Cockrell’s brigade was all 
but obliterated. On November 30, 


| 1864, after two attempts had failed to 


home until exchanged. By September 12, | 


some of these prisoners began returning 
to their commands, including Cockrell 
and all those in his brigade that were 
captured at Vicksburg. By October 1863, 
after they had spent a month in the 
Demopolis parole camp, the seventy- 


| three companies in Bowen’s division 
| were reduced to thirty by consolidation 


| 
| 


and the seven regiments to three. Only 
2,000 Confederates who were fit for 
duty remained to man these regiments. 
Colonel Cockrell was promoted to 
brigadier general. 

The Missouri troops in Bowen's 


| division were among those who had 
_ been paroled but not yet exchanged. A 


parole was granted after an oath by the 


break the Union’s front line, General 


| Hood shouted, “Where’s Cockrell? Tell 


Cockrell to go in.” But it was too late, 
On that warm summer-like day, 
6,202 men in Gen. John B. Hood’s 
20,000-man army were killed or 
wounded in less than two hours. 
Cockrell’s brigade, now reduced to 680 


| effectives lost two-thirds of its men and 


officers counting only 240 men present 


| the next day. The brigade was virtually 


wiped out in a frontal assault that lasted 


| half an hour. It was the last assault of the | 


two-hour battle. Cockrell was hit four 
times, but survived, having also had two 
horses shot out from under him. 
Meanwhile, three trainloads of 
the prisoners at Memphis, Tennessee, 
including Sam Gwatkin and an 
unrecorded number of others, ragged, 
emaciated, lousy with lice, and sweat- 
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“It was referred to as the ‘Fort Delaware deathpit.’” 


soaked, had arrived on the afternoon 
of June 2, the balance the next day, at 
Camp Morton on the Indiana state 
fairgrounds near Indianapolis, Indiana. 
It was a squalid, unhealthy prison with 
a hopelessly inadequate hospital, and 
guarded by a full regiment. Bathing and 
laundry facilities were also insufficient 


| so the men remained filthy. Food and 


drinking water, however, were adequate. 
A wall constructed of two-inch thick 


| oak planks surrounded the camp. It 


had been converted to a prison to 
accommodate Confederates captured 
by General Grant at Forts Henry and 
Donelson. '' The tumble-down, drafty 


_ barracks were cattle sheds and horse 


stables, each about twenty feet wide and 
forty to 120 feet long, with dirt floors, 
shingle roofs, and poor drainage. An 


| average of about 320 men were crowded 
| into each shed. 


On September 22, 1863, three 


| months later, there were 1,446 prisoners 
at Camp Morton. Twenty-three out of 


172 patients who were treated died that 
month. That day, Sam was transferred 
to Fort Delaware, on Pea Patch island 
in the Delaware River close to where it 
empties into Delaware Bay, about forty- 
five miles from both Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. It was a veritable hell hole 
and more dreaded by Confederates than 
any other prison. It was referred to as 
“The Fort Delaware Death Pen.” The 
ten barracks were located in a sink of 
black, slimy, knee-deep mud through 


| which they had to march twice daily to 


eat in the dining hall. Each one of the 


| barracks was divided into forty rooms 


each ninety by sixty feet. Three-tiered 
bunks lined each side, separated by 

an aisle, housing 400 to 900 prisoners. 
Wind, snow, and rain blew between 
the plank walls almost unobstructed. 
Each prisoner was allowed one blanket. 
The Fort was situated on ground six 
feet below river level at high tide. It was 
surrounded by a thirty-foot high plank 
fence on top of which was a narrow 
walkway on which guards patrolled. It 
was criss-crossed with ditches as much 


as four feet wide, with dikes and levees 
to keep out the river water. Nevertheless, 
complete drainage of the island was 
impossible. The slightest rain turned 


| it into a quagmire. It was always damp 


and extremely hot in the summer and 
cold in the winter. The fort itself was 
built of brick and stone and surrounded 
by a moat fifteen feet deep and fifty feet 
wide in which the prisoners bathed and 
did their laundry. Prisoners, however, 
had no bedding, little clothing, and no 
soap. They were covered with vermin. 
Drinking water was polluted. Prisoners 
were fed twice daily. It took six hours 

to distribute rations for each meal. 

The morning meal consisted of three 
crackers or a slice of bread, a small 
ration of beef or pork, and a half cup 
of coffee. The afternoon meal was three 
crackers, a cup of soup, and sometimes 
a ration of beef or pork. 

According to records in the National 
Archives, and in the Office of the 
Missouri Adjutant General, Sam died in 
the prison at Fort Delaware in October 
1863, when a smallpox epidemic 
broke out. Out of 7,000 prisoners, 331 
had died in September (less than 5 
percent) but 12.5 percent of the prison 
population of 6,500 died in October, 
373 from the smallpox epidemic. There 
was no quinine in the prison. During 
that month there were as many as 
1,500 sick at one time. The epidemic 
was so severe that in late October the 
U.S. Surgeon General instructed prison 
authorities not to transfer any more 


prisoners for fear of spreading smallpox | 


to other prisons. Until then the prison 
population was greater than that of 
Wilmington, the largest city in Delaware 
and twelve miles from the prison. This 
order was issued after October 20 when 
some 1,000 prisoners were transferred 
elsewhere. 

Both Sam and Edward had 
previously fought at the Battles of Pea 
Ridge and then crossed the Mississippi 
River eastward to Grand Gulf, Port 


| Gibson, luka, Corinth, and Hatchie 


| Bridge, Mississippi. Sam died at the 


at the Battle of Corinth, on October 

4, 1862, at age twenty-five. A total of 
thirty-three men in their company also 
died during the war.’ Cockrell, having 
fought a year and a half longer than 
Sam and Ed, survived to be elected to 
the U.S. Senate from Missouri six times. 
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At the outbreak of the 


| American Civil War, the US 


Army counted 16,000 soldiers. 


+ Most of these men were west of 


the Mississippi River. After the 


| news of Fort Sumter’s surrender 

| reached Washington City, 

| Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 
| volunteers for three months 


service. It wouldn't be long before 
the call went out for 300,000 more. 
Before the end of 1861, the 
United States would have nearly 
700,000 men under arms, most of 


~ whom were enlisted for three years. 
|. This sudden growth of personnel 


# 


Swbsistence and Ordnance 


created monumental problems 


-in terms of clothing, arming, and 


feeding these additional men. 
This first year of the war would 
be chaos for the Union, for the 
States, and for the Quartermaster, 


Departments of the US Army. 

By the end of April, 1861, it 
was clear that both the Federal 
government as well as the states 
would be involved in clothing 
and equipping these new troops. 
On April 23rd, Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron ordered the 
Quartermaster Department of the 
US Army to obtain uniforms and 
blankets for the volunteer regiments. 
At the same time, Cameron was 
telling the governors of the various 
states that it would be necessary for 
them to provide their regiments 
with uniforms and other equipment 
because, “just at present, we haven't 
the supplies.’ This would continue 
throughout the first year of the war. 
State Quartermasters began placing 
orders for thousands of uniforms, 
blankets, shoes, tents, and many 
other items. 
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A Simon 
Cameron 
(1799-1889), 
Lincoln's first 
Secretary of 
War, was a 
Pennsylvania 
politician 
well-versed 
in the art of 
“cronyism.” 


By Clay Steward 


Early in the war most 
state legislatures authorized 
war bond issues to begin the 
process of funding this initial 
mobilization. The states presumed 
that these expenditures would 
be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government at a future date. 
This was confirmed by Secretary 
Cameron, and this policy became 
law when President Lincoln 
signed the “indemnification act” 
on July 27th, 1861. It promised 
the national government would 
reimburse the states for, “expenses 
properly incurred, for enrolling, 
subsisting, clothing, supplying, 
arming, equipping, paying and 
transporting its troops, to be 
settled upon proper vouchers, to 
be filed and passed upon by the 
proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury” 


Officials in each of the 
Northern States went to work 
outfitting their volunteers even 


| » before they were sure of their 


expenditures being refunded. 
Generally these efforts were run 
by quartermaster and commissary 
departments, each led by a general 
officer and his assistants. Most of 
these departments were in a state 
of disorganization and disrepair. 

The militia system operating 
in the North prior to the war was 
not taken seriously and it was 
initially overwhelmed. 

Governors wasted no time 
in appointing agents to contract 
for needed supplies. This 
created opportunities for the 
unscrupulous to amass fortunes. 
The need for food and clothing 
was immediate. Accordingly, the 
first scandals concerning the 
army contract business occurred 
around beef and clothing. Scandal 
would follow in almost every 
line of military supply. A hoard 
of lobbyists, contractors, and 
speculators at once, “hurried to 
the assault on the treasury, like 
a cloud of locusts.... They were 
everywhere; in the streets, in 
the hotels, in the offices, at the 
capitol, and in the White House. 
They continually besieged the 
bureaus of administration, the 
doors of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, wherever 
there was a chance to gain 
something.” 

The enormous 
size of the contracts as 
well as the competition a 
among states and between 
the states and the federal 
government created an 
atmosphere conducive 
to swindling. One of 
the many proposals for 
bids from the state of 
New York alone was 
for items including 


> The 10th 
Maine’s colonel, 
George 
Lafayette Beal 
(1825-1896), 
was one of 
many Union 
officers who 
had no trouble 
pinpointing 
those responsible 
for providing 
shoddy 
equipment. Ina 
letter to the War 
Department he 
described the 
blankets issued 
to his men as 
“miserable 
things,” and went 
on “H. J. Libby 

& Co, furnished 
them and they 
ought to suffer.” 


awn ~—.o 


the following: 135,000 pounds 
of bacon, 2,063 barrels of mess 
pork, 67,500 pounds of shoulders, 
an equal amount of hams, 1,719 
barrels of mess beef, 250 barrels of 
beef tongues, 800,000 pounds of 
pilot bread, 3,000 bushels of white 
beans and split peas, rice, hominy, 
coffee, tea, sugar, candles, soap, 
salt, molasses, and dried apples in 
like proportions. Three deliveries 
of such quantities were called for 
in December, 1861 alone...one 
state for one month. Through 
haste, carelessness or criminal 
collusion, state and federal officers 
accepted almost every offer and 
paid almost any price for goods, 
regardless of character, quality, 
or quantity. “For sugar it [the 
government] often got sand; for 
coffee, rye; for leather, something 
no better than brown paper; for 
sound horses and mules, spavined 
beasts and dying donkeys; and for 
serviceable muskets and pistols, 
the experimental failures of 
sanguine investors or the refuse 
of shops and foreign armories.” 
As one historian put it, “Many a 
millionaire who later sought so 
frantically to achieve respectability 
through alliance with foreign 
nobility might well have inscribed 
‘Shoddy’ as the legend on his 
costly coat of arms.” 
Everyone got in on the 
act. Secretary of War, Simon 
Cameron, was especially guilty 
of cronyism. He was giving his 
political friends a field day as 
army contractors, some 
of whom immediately 
sub-contracted for 
goods at a lower rate and 
pocketed the difference 
without doing any labor 
whatsoever. Congressmen 
were well aware of their 
constituents. The mails 
were full of appeals to use 
their influence and their 


offices were bursting at the seams 


‘with contractors who had come in 


person to get assistance. Even Mr. 
Lincoln showed pleasure when old 
friends received contracts. He said 
as much in a letter to McClellan, in 
June of 1861, stipulating of course 
that the contracts were received 
“on fair and just terms to the 
Government and to themselves.” 
All of this chicanery was 
an impediment to the proper 


prosecution of the war. Too much 


administration and effective 


time was required in dealing with» 
these matters and too many people 
were interfering in the work of the 
War Department and cluttering 
up its offices. There was a feeling 
afoot that each official must look 
out for his own friends regardless 
of what it might mean to the 
department. Governors pressed 
Congressmen into service or sent 
agents to implore the Secretary 

to accept more regiments or send 
more arms. It was a free for all, 
and many war contractors became 
rich, 

The outcry against this 
behavior began very near the 
beginning of the war. The New 
York Tribune, in May, 1861, stated, 
“How anybody but fiends can , 
for lucre, willfully palm off upon 


the Government sleezy and rotten _ 


blankets and rusty and putrid 
pork...passes comprehension” 
Shifting of blame often resulted, 
from goods contracted for and the 
terrible state of goods received. 

As reputable a firmas Brooks ~~ 
Brothers accepted a contract © 
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_ for 12,000 uniforms which were 
- delivered at a net price of$9.50 
_ each. There was not enough 
_ quality broad cloth available, 
_ so the company glued together 
_ shredded and decaying rags, 
| pressed them into a semblance 
of cloth, and sewed them into 
uniforms. Shannon describes 
them as, “entirely unsatisfactory, 
_ of inferior material, strange and 
outlandish cut, and ingenious 
_ construction; sometimes 
pocketless, buttonless, or 
~ otherwise devoid of necessary 
: entity.’ Scrutiny fell at once upon 
—— ie the inspectors associated with 
| this contract. They argued that 
_ their only duty was to see that 
_ the materials in the uniforms 
_ were equal to that in the samples 
_ which had been submitted to 
_ the contractors, and that the 
_ workmanship was good. They 
contended that, if the uniforms 
+ were bad, it was due to the 
: : samples and not the inspectors, 
_. Their arguments weren't all 
- that convincing, but it did start 
* a a controversy over who was 
' responsible for malfeasance or 
: neglect. It all came to naught. 
_ Brooks Brothers had the money, 
_ and the soldiers had rags. 
ex As this type of activity among 
» public officials became common 
~~.» knowledge in the North, one of 
nai very first acts of the extra 
Session of congress in 1861 was 
_ to institute an investigation of 
_. existing practices and conditions 
_ with respect to acquiring the 
| needs the armies. On a motion 
of Charles H. Van Wyck of New 
York: on July 8, 1861,a committee 


at 


was appointed for this purpose 

by the Speaker of the House. This 
committee was headed by Van 
Wyck and held almost continuous 
meetings in various parts of 

the country, taking testimony 
until late April, 1862. The other 
members of the committee were 
Elihu B. Washburne of IIlinois, 
William S. Holman of Indiana, 
Reuben E. Fenton of New York, 
Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts, 
William G. Steele of New Jersey, 
and James S. Jackson of Kentucky. 
On July 10, 1862, they published 
their findings in two large volumes 
totaling over 2,700 pages.’ 

They discovered an 
astounding volume of illegal and 
fraudulent activities, often calling 
into question the honor or just 
plain judgment of men placed 
very high-up in the political and 
military councils of war. Many 
instances abound as examples ofa 
system gone awry. It didn’t matter 
the department, all were robbed. 

In the Department of 
the West, General Fremont’s 
questionable activities were 
especially egregious. In one 
instance a consignment of 25,000 
worthless Austrian muskets were 
purchased at a cost of $166,000. 
This sum would become a total 
loss to the government. On 
another occasion, 5000 Hall 
carbines were purchased by 
Fremont through Simon Stevens 
of Pennsylvania. In June of 1861, 
the ordnance bureau of the War 
Department had sold these same 
guns to Arthur M. Eastman of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
at $3.50 each. At a cost of from 
75 cents to $1.25 he had altered 
these arms and sold them to 
Stevens for $12.50 each. Stevens 
then immediately sold the entire 
lotto General Fremont for $22 
each. Stranger yet, 790 of these 
guns had SAS bale the war, ° 


“Charles H. Van 
Wyck (1824- 
1895). On March 
7, 1860, Van 

Wyck delivered a 
harsh anti-slavery 
speech on the floor 
of the House of 
Representatives, 
denouncing the 
Southern states 
for “the crime 
against the laws of 
God and nature.” 
On February 22, 
1861, he was 

the subject ofan 
assassination 
attempt by three 
men armed with 
bowie knives (this 
was the same 
night on which 
there were fears 
of an attack on 
President Lincoln 
in Baltimore). in 
1863 Van Wyck 
became colonel of 
the 56th New York 
Infantry, and was 
later brevetted to 
brigadier general. 
In 1881 he was 
elected a U.S. 
Senator from 
Nebraska. 


been condemned and sold by the 
War Department at a nominal 
price. Then later, in April of 1861, 
Alexander Cummings, as an agent « 
of the War Department, bought 
them back at $15 each. Two 
months later they were included in 
the lot sold to Eastman for $3.50 
each. Then in August, 1861, they 
were bought back with the rest for 
$22 apiece. 

The story was repeated 
countless times. Even the War 
Department showed recklessness. 
A contract for 10,000 cattle at 8 
cents per pound was let to the firm 
of Sibley, Tyler, Laughman, and 
Dyer. The contract was at once 
sublet to Williams and Allerton 
for 6.5 cents per pound. This little 
transaction made STL&D a little 
over $32,000 without them raising 
a finger or risking a dollar. This 
amount could have been saved 
by simple obedience to the law 
requiring advertising for bids. 

The quest for profit was 
extraordinary. If you needed a 
greater profit, animals originally 
branded as cavalry horses at $119 
could be re-branded as artillery 
horses at $150. Men acquired 
reputations as branding iron 


ee anchor. By March 5, 


“Only 76 of 411 cavalry horses [were] fit 


for service.” 


“artists” for doing such work. 
As a result of such practices, in 
October, 1861, a board of survey 


» found only 76 out of 411 cavalry 


horses, sent out from St. Louis, 
fit for service. Five were dead, 
and 330 were undersized, under 
and over aged, stifled, ringboned, 
blind, spavined, and incurably 
unfit for any public service. These 
very horses cost $11 each more 
than the regulation maximum 
of $119. This transaction cost 
the Federal Government a loss 
of at least $40,000. There were 
bribes, kick-backs, extravagant 
mark-ups, and costly sleight of 
hand occurring in almost every 
department of government in 
1861. The same occurred with 
uniforms that fell to pieces in 
the first rain, blankets that were 
threadbare, shoes that didn’t last 
more than a few days. And it was 
the soldiers that suffered. 
Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron appointed John Tucker 
to charter vessels and ships for the 
Department. Tucker and his sub- 
agents would come to very nearly 
monopolize this business. His 
men appeared in coastal ports, 
purchasing and chartering vessels. 
Tucker purchased two ships for 
$100,000 each after engineers had 
pronounced them unsafe and the 
navy had refused to buy them. 
The entire construction price of 
the two was $110,000. One of the 
vessels sank on her first voyage 
with the loss of all stores; the 
other on her first trip was so badly 


_ damaged that she could hardly 


make port. A ship chartered in 
November for General Butler’s 


_ expedition at $2,500 a day, earned 


for her owners $135,000 before 


Vv Montgomery 
C. Meigs (1816- 
1892) became 
Quartermaster 
General of 

the U.S. Army 

in 1861, with 
ajump from 
captain to 
brigadier 
general. He 
proved to be an 
excellent choice. 


almost $1,000,000. A small ship 
costing the owners $24,000 
earned by charter $18,600 before 
any service was performed for the 
government; by the time one trip 
was completed the amount had 
risen to $29,000. The Committee’s 
estimate of what should have 
been the charges for the goods 
shipped was $825.00. These and 
other examples demonstrated 

to the Committee on Contracts 
the rottenness of the system 

and the incompetence of federal 
agents. The investigations clearly 
showed that the total losses to the 
Federal Government amounted 
to millions of dollars. As much as 


he sanctioned cronies and steered | 


contracts toward his home state 
of Pennsylvania, it must be 
acknowledged that Cameron 
doesn’t appear to have enriched 
himself personally fromall of the 
shenanigans swirling about his 
area of responsibility. 

As the war progressed and 
the public’s indignation against 
the contractors and officials 
grew stronger, more and more 
preventive measures were put in 
place. Largely as a result of the _ 


findings of Van Wyck’s Committee, | 


acts were passed and became law 
on June 2 and July 17th, 1862, 
carefully limiting and prescribing 
the methods of contract letting. 
Besides a number of provisions 
calculated to make bidding 
open and competitive 
and contracts ironclad 
and written, there were 
clauses designed to 
check the more grave 
abuses of corruption 
and fraud. 
Contracts were 
not to be sublet; 
~ all contracts were” 
to be ‘reported — 
_ to Congress; 
a 


_ agents be given the rai 


. ee chain of pepe de 


contractors were made suibjeee to 6 
military law and subject to court- 
martial if indicted for fraud. 

Two personnel changes 
also contributed greatly to 
improvement in the acquisition —— | 
and dispersal of goods bythe | 


Quartermaster Department.At © | 


the outbreak of hostilities, the : is ; 
Quartermaster General of the US” : 


Army was Joseph E, Johnston. He — 


promptly resigned his commission | _ 
and returned to his native Sout 


and on June 21, 1861, Ababa = ee 


Lincoln appointed Montgomery 
C. Meigs to the post. Meigs was, 
a member of. the West Point Rs oie 
class of 1836. He had served — 
initially in the artillery Beason 
but soon transferred to the =e 
engineers. He worked until 1852 
on various engineering projects — 


and then came to Washington =| _- 


City. He successfully oversaw 
the construction of the Potomac | 
Aqueduct, the erection of the 
capitol extension, the great dome 
on the capitol and the post office 
extension. He was sent to Fort 
Jefferson during the winter of if 
1860-1861 to determine if the fort 
could be defended, and to advise _ 
President Lincoln. 

Holding the rank of captain 
as the war began, Meigs was 
advanced to the rank of brigadier 
general after accepting the post 
of Quartermaster General. He 
was well known and held in high 
regard by many key people i ines 
Washington, and would prove ~ 
to be an excellent choice. He y 
possessed dynamic energy, : 
great resourcefulness, and was _ 
an excellent administrator. — 
He increased the staff in his — 
department and insisted | that Sg 


so that they would be: he. : 


cae" 


n his prime (45-years- 
n 1861), and had rock-solid 
integrity. 

__ After the debacle of First 


he business of supply was 


i Cites were getting in each other's " 
way and stumbling around i in 

€ astern cities, competing 
ame goods. This drove 


Ba uusations in Sorte every 
f serious administrative 
is and fraud. It also 
e clear ae the war r would 


e state would be reimbursed 
for purchases of clothing and 
ng as they were 


exceeding United 


tate he states were still 
slved Hin the sup ly system. 
y soon thereafter the War 


‘some governors a 
up power, but most agreed 
‘the sooner the whole 

SS Teturns to the conttgl. 


procurement on 
1861. This ended _ 


3 batt from the various 


rtment began a eine | 
chas 


ote 


| 


fashion for the remainder of 
the war. 

The other key 
personnel change occurred 
early in 1862. Simon Cameron 
stepped down as Secretary of 
War and was packed off to St. 
Petersburg as minister to Russia. 
His replacement was Edwin 
M. Stanton, a very efficient 
administrator, ardent advocate for 
defeating the South, and a man 
who possessed the utmost regard 
for President Lincoln. 

This appointment was a 
turning point. The Secretary 
and the Quartermaster General 
would soon share confidence in 
each other. Stanton would send 
a steady stream of instructions 
to Meigs and keep a watchful 
eye on his department; but by 
and large he was willing to trust 
Meigs because he produced 
results. For the Quartermaster 
General’s part, he now knew he 
had a determined figure standing 
behind him. 

By April 1865, the US Army 
had enlisted for service between 
2.1 and 2.2 million men. The 
Quartermasters Corps now 
included a telegraphic element, 

a fleet of ships supplying troops 
scattered from Texas to the 
Carolinas as well as supporting - 
~ Grant's huge army at Petersburg 
(on an average day forty 
steamers, seventy-five sailing 
vessels, and one hundred barges 


were unloading at Grant's City 


Point base), and a very large 
military railroad that included 
fifty different lines with a track 
aggregate of 2,630 miles, 433 
engines, and 6,605 cars. The _ 
Railroad Co. uction Corps _ 


A Edwin 
M Stanton 


_ (1814-1869) 


was a key figure 


in Lincotn’s 
cabinet— 
an able and 
scrupulously 
honest 


| administrator 


~ Ae SE 


who worked 
closely with 
Montgomery 
Meigs in 
tackling 
corruption. 


A The 
unfinished 
dome of the 
capitol during 
the war. 
Montgomery 
Meigs had 
oversight 

of many 


engineering 


projects in the 
capital priorto 
the war, and 
was thus both 
known and 
respected by 


“many leading 


: 


aT: 


They wouldn't ever go away 
entirely but things went. 
much more effectively — > 
so much so that by the end « | © 

of the war their activities 

began to appear routine. 

Things had improved 

drastically since the New York 

Herald complained late in 1861 

that “the world has seen its silver 

age and its golden age. This 

is the age of shoddy. The new 

brownstone palaces on Fifth 

Avenue, the new equipages at the 

park, the new diamonds which 

dazzle unaccustomed eyes...the 
new people that live in the palaces, 
and ride in the carriages, and 

wear the diamonds and silks—all 

are shoddy. Six days in the week 

they are shoddy businessmen. On 
the seventh day they are shoddy 

Christians.” 

The expansion of the 

Army during the first year of 

the war and the problems that 

created would demand that 

the Quartermaster Corps, the 

Subsistence Corps, and the 

Ordnance Corps of the US 

Army would become very large 

organizations responsible for 

huge expenditures. The Federal 

Government would become 

more powerful and centralized 

as a result. Once Mr. Lincoln had 

Montgomery Meigs and Edwin 

Stanton in their respective posts, 

they would have a great deal to do 

with ending “the year of shoddy,” 
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Sci ile cccke MO 
The Revolutionary Principle of 
‘Seli-Government: o 
Popular Sovereignty, 
the Crisis over Slavery, 
and the Coming 
of the Civ 


By Christopher Childers 


soot 


Few Americans living in Douglas and his fellow “Stephen restriction had galled southern 
March 1853 believed in the twin expansionist Democrats A. Douglas rights advocates who claimed 
principles of self-government envisioned a master plan of | (1813-1861) | that it violated not only sectional 

| and westward expansion more _ breathtaking scope to settle | comity, but more importantly, 

| fervently than Stephen Arnold | the remainder of the West, a the United States Constitution. 
Douglas, the state of Illinois’s | strategy that closely resembled Though he predicted correctly 
“Little Giant” in the U.S, Senate. Thomas Jefferson’s dreams of that removing the restriction 
A true believer in the principles an agrarian republic. But their would cause “one hell of a 

__ of Jacksonian democracy, the plan immediately ran afoul of storm,’ Douglas acquiesced to 
diminutive politician believed in the political exigencies related _ the demands of his southern 
the genius of the American people | to westward expansion and its | colleagues by incorporating repeal 
to expand their nation and their connection to the explosive slavery | into the Kansas-Nebraska bill. But 
way of life across the continent | issue. Douglas and the western by incorporating within the bill 
just as much as he believed that | Democrats needed support from the cherished principle of popular 
expansion was indeed America’s | a broader political coalition to sovereignty, the notion that the 
manifest destiny. Not only did push their plan through Congress; people of the territories themselves 
expansion promise substantial more to the point, they could decide whether they 


pecuniary reward to Douglas the required southern votes. 
land speculator, but it also seemed | Southerners, however, 
to promise immense political | required a price for their 
gain for Douglas the aspiring support of creating the 


wanted to permit or prohibit 
slavery, Douglas had—to 
his mind—rendered the 
old compromise moot 


statesman. And so it was that in Nebraska Territory: anyway. The genius of 
March 1853, Douglas—one month | they demanded the people governing 
| shy of his fortieth birthday and | repeal of the odious their own local 
just beginning his second term Missouri Compromise communities and their 
in the Senate—seized control the _ restriction that own internal affairs 
discussion over the organization _|_ prohibited slavery north via popular sovereignty 
of a vast territory in the center of of thirty-six degrees, superseded compromises 
_ the transcontinental nation—what | thirty minutes latitude. and compacts. For the 
| became known as Nebraska. _ For thirty-three years, the remaining eight years of 
| 
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The idea of popular sovereignty “appeared in virtually every 
debate over slavery in the territories between the creation of 
the republic and the onset of the Civil War.” 


his life, Douglas would defend 
the popular sovereignty principle 
as the only way to remove the 
poisonous slavery debate from 


_ the halls of Congress, to fulfill the 


promise of America’s Manifest 
Destiny, and indeed to save the 
Union itself. 

The issue of popular 
sovereignty and slavery in the 
territories, however, predated 
its most famous proponent’s 
political career—and indeed his 
lifetime. Historians have come 
to recognize that confining 
analysis of the sectional crisis 
to the tempestuous decades of 
the 1840s and 1850s has led to a 
distorted vision of how slavery 
and its extension to the western 
territories led the United States 
into civil war. Americans enjoyed 
a breakneck pace of growth 


| between 1776 and 1861, and the 


prosperity that accompanied 
westward expansion, but it 


| sparked a furious debate over 
_ the institution of slavery and 


its future in a nation ostensibly 


_ dedicated to freedom. During 


the 1840s, leaders asked whether 
the slave domain should expand 
with the nation’s boundaries or if 
the institution should be confined 
to the southern states where it 
already existed. But leaders had 
questioned the extension of 
slavery in the sixty years prior 

to Texas annexation and the 
Mexican War. And they, too, had 
grappled with the principle of 
popular sovereignty as a means 
for deciding the issue. 

Over the course of the early 
nineteenth century, slavery indeed 
became the South’s peculiar 
institution. Slavery brought great 
prosperity to the southern states— 
and indirectly to the northern 
economy. Furthermore, it became 
woven into the social and cultural 
fabric of southern society. But 


in the years following American 
independence, and especially in 
the aftermath of the Missouri 
controversy, northerners began 
to voice vehement criticism of 
the institution that kept millions 
in bondage and that vastly 
augmented the political power of 
the southern states. Increasingly, 
northerners demanded the 


| prohibition of slavery throughout 


the nation’s vast territorial domain, 
while southerners insisted that the 
right to hold slaves as property 


| followed the flag. 


The idea that the people of the 


| territories themselves possessed 


the right to determine the status 


| of slavery—what became known 


as popular sovereignty—appeared 
in virtually every debate over 
slavery in the territories between 
the creation of the republic and 
the onset of the Civil War. From 
the formation of the Northwest 
Territory in the 1780s to the 
admission of Kansas as a free 
state in 1861, politicians contested 
whether the power to prohibit 
slavery rested with Congress 
or the people residing in the 
territories. Whenever the United 
States enlarged its territorial 
domain, leaders 
naturally discussed 
whether decisions 
regarding the 
extension of 
slavery should 
rest with 
the federal 
government 
or with the 
people 
who 


1 
inhabited and who would inhabit 
_ them. 
In theory, popular sovereignty 
provided national politicians with 
| aconvenient way to circumvent 
the slavery debate, maintain party 
unity, and promote sectional 
harmony. In practice, however, 
the doctrine became enmeshed 
and embroiled in the politics of 
slavery—both in the North and 
South. The dispute over slavery 
in the territories paralleled 
the great divide in American 
politics between northern 
nationalism and southern states 
rights constitutional theory and 
| practice. Northerners committed 
| toaconceptofunionbasedona | 
| strong central government and | 
_ popular rule endorsed the notion 
| that the people's representatives 
could and indeed should strive to 
| circumscribe the boundaries of 
| slavery. In turn, southerners who 
defined their political philosophy 
_ interms of states rights andlocal 
self-government insisted that the 
| 
| 


| regulation of slavery came under 

| the purview of local communities, 
| but that the federal government 
| hada responsibility to guarantee 
the sanctity of private property to 
any American. 

Herein lay the promise and 
the peril of popular sovereignty. 
The theory itself found broad 
appeal among people seeking 
compromise and conciliation. 
| Northern moderates embraced 
its clear and distinct connection 
to the revolutionary-era rhetoric 
of self-government but who also 
believed that the majority of 
Americans desired free soil in the 
western territories. It appealed 
to southerners who believed 
| that the doctrine protected the 

right of local control over the 

slavery issue itself while removing 
| the issue from federal purview. 
| Implementing the theory, however, | 
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proved all but impossible as 
northerners and southerners 
contested the meaning and 
application of self-government in 
the territories. Instead of calming 
sectional passions, popular 
sovereignty roiled the national 
political discourse by placing 
competing interpretations of the 
union front and center. 

Different interpretations of the 
federal compact prevailed among 
partisans in the two established 
sections of the Union; northerners 
believed that the people themselves 
had created the Constitution, 
while southerners insisted that 
the states had created the federal 
government as their common 
agent, leaving the states with 
ultimate authority. Southerners 
chose to ignore, however, that 
on numerous occasions in the 
forty years after independence, 
the federal government had 
indeed exercised authority over 
slavery in the territories. In 1787, 
Congress unilaterally prohibited 
slavery in the Northwest Territory 
of the North; three years later 
in the Southwest Ordinance, it 
permitted the southern territories 
to determine the status of slavery 
for themselves. The residents 
of territories south of the Ohio 
River—what became the dividing 
line between the Northwest and 
Southwest territories, and thereby 
the dividing line between free 
and slave territory—promptly 
established slavery in the founding 
charters of their respective new 
states. Put in reductive terms, self- 
government in the southwestern 
territories had always resulted in 
the expansion of slave territory. 

Most northerners and 
southerners seemed reasonably 
content with an arrangement 
that divided the national domain 
between free and slave territory 
until the debate over admitting 


| question. But when New 


Missouri into the 
Union disrupted 
forty years of 
sectional comity 
over the slavery 


York congressman James 
Tallmadge proposed to make the 
prohibition of slavery a condition 
of statehood for Missouri Territory, 
he inaugurated a bitter debate over 
federal authority over slavery in 
the territories. Tallmadge and his 
northern colleagues averred that 
the “sovereignty of Congress in 
relation to the States, is limited by 


| specific grants—but, in regard to 


| the Territories, it is unlimited.” 


Southerners read the 
Tallmadge amendment as a clarion 
call to defend the institution of 
slavery and the principle that 
territories possessed the right to 
create a state constitution free 
from congressional intervention. 
In sum, they demanded that 
Congress respect the sovereignty 
of the Missourians to draft their 
organic law as they wished. 
Naturally, that included the right 
to decide whether to permit or 
prohibit slavery. ' 

Southerners found allies in 
the residents of Missouri, who 
likewise insisted that they, and 
they alone, possessed the power 
to determine the status of slavery 
in their territory. Though the 
territory lay at the outer limits 
of the traditional slave domain, 
Missourians had embraced 
slavery as a part of their social and 
economic fabric; approximately 
10,000 slaves resided in Missouri 
Territory by 1819, comprising 
about fifteen percent of the total 
population. Though cotton 
culture never took root in the soils 
of Missouri, planters did employ 
slave labor in growing hemp and 
tobacco. Furthermore, many of 
the territory's residents hailed 
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| 


A Jesse 
Burgess 
Thomas 
(1777-1853), 
one of Illinois’ 
first two U.S. 
Senators, was 
the author of 
the Missouri 
Compromise. 
He committed 


suicide in 1853. 


from the southern states 
and therefore brought 
with them the political 
and cultural ideals of a 
slave society. Proximity to 
the slave states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee only reinforced 
the pro-southern and proslavery 
sentiment of Missouri’s settlers. 
Southerners who had once 
accepted federal authority— 
implicitly if not always explicitly— 
over the extension of slavery 
now invoked the states rights 
doctrine to assert that only the 
people within the territories 
had the right to determine the 
status of slavery. Between 1819 
and 1821, southern politicians 
conceived a revised interpretation 
of federal authority that affirmed 
local control over slavery. Now 
that northerners had shown a 
willingness, if not outright zeal, to 
restrict the extension of slavery, 
the South assumed a defensive 
posture by denying the right of 
Congress to affix conditions to 
statehood and to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of local 
communities. In the end, the 
southern congressional delegation 
compromised by agreeing to a 
partition of the national domain 
into free and slave territory, for 
which they received Missouri as 
a slave state. Congress reaffirmed 
the idea of a dividing line between 
freedom and slavery. According 
to Illinois Senator Jesse Thomas's 
compromise formula, slaves 
could not pass into the Louisiana 
Purchase north of 36° 30’ latitude, 


but to the south of the line citizens | 


could permit or prohibit slavery 
as they wished. Nevertheless, the 
Missouri controversy had revealed 
a serious antipathy between North 
and South over the extension 

of slavery. From the argument 
between the restrictionists and 
those who opposed prohibiting 


slavery, Missouri emerged an ee lnwies Knox during and after 
ardent proslavery defense that | Polk (1795- | the 1820s, Calhoun 
grew stronger and more strident | 1849) was tr ansformed into 
with time. the eleventh a states rights 
The Missouri Compromise president of the advocate. With 
thoroughly transformed United States the zeal of 
(1845-1849). a convert, 


the discussion over popular 
sovereignty and federal authority 
over slavery in the territories. 
Faced with northern opposition 
to the extension of slavery— 

and an increasing willingness 
among northerners to use 
federal authority to check its 
growth—more southerners 
resolved to prevent any further 
federal interference with slavery. 
Southerners recognized that the 
institution had become peculiar | 
to the South; they now soughtto | 
make the decision-making process | | 
over its extension alocal matter | | 
by denying the right of regulation 
to the federal government. The | 
rise of abolitionism during the 
1830s, coupled with a renewed 
push to organize the territorial 
domain, fueled growth of a 
proslavery, states rights vanguard. 
The proslavery movement's 


Calhoun repudiated the right of 
Congress to determine the status 
of slavery in the territories in a 
mixture of political philosophy 
composed of states rights politics 
with a liberal dash of national 
power. To Calhoun and his 
followers, popular sovereignty 

in the territories permitted local 
control over slavery while the 
Constitution trumped localism 
by dictating that slavery followed 
the flag into the territories of 

the West. And congressional 
intervention had to cease because 
the rising antislavery movement 
could someday threaten slavery 
in the states. “The Abolitionists 
commenced with petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia,’ Calhoun argued 

_ in 1838; “then they petitioned 

for the abolition of slavery in 


post-Missouri phase culminated the Territories; mow they BMS 
in the congressional gag rule | demanding the prohibition of 
debates of 1837 and 1838 with the trade between the States; and 


John C. Calhoun emerging as ao next step will be to require 
the proponent of an extreme eae ~ sade = ae He 
states rights doctrine that sought Calhoun SUpPie SS Sie Alnitae SOULEnE 


to destroy abolitionism and its (1782-1850) | States. A majority of southerners 
favorite weapon—at least to _ during the 1830s and 1840s 


Calhoun’s mind—congressional found ee ; Ta 200 
intervention against slavery in 1 Grtreme sD Py ine dale apes 
theterntones they would become an integral 
part of the southern political 


¥ John C. 


The political veteran i 
Calhoun had spent much mainstream. ‘ 
of the 1810s and 1820s A major step towar 


the radicalization of 
southern politics came 
with the annexation of 
Texas in 1845. Texas 
breathed new life 
into the slavery issue 
and the territorial, 
dividing Americans 


advocating sound nationalist 
policy. The South Carolinian, 
as a member of James 
Monroe’s cabinet, had even 
given his imprimatur to 
the restriction of slavery 
embodied in the Missouri 
Compromise line. But 


not only along the 
familiar partisan 
lines of Whigs and 
Democrats, but even 
between northern 
and southern 
members of the 
parties themselves. Northern and 
southern annexationists alike 
looked to the economic and social 


_ benefits of westward expansion, 


but agreement largely ended there. 
Southern politicians, especially 
President John Tyler and John C. 
Calhoun, misread the mood of the 
North when they openly argued 
in favor of Texas annexation as 

a means to secure the future of 
slavery from British encroachment 


_ and to provide new territory for 


slaveholders. Northerners bristled 
at the notion that annexation 
would expand the slave domain. * 
The first fissures between 
northerners and southerners of 
the same political persuasion came 
during the presidential election of 
1844, when northern Democrats, 
including former president and 
current presidential contender 
Martin Van Buren, came out 
in opposition to expansion of 
the slave domain. Southern 
Democrats responded with fury 
against the apostasy of their 
northern brethren and demanded 
a pro-annexation (and proslavery) 


candidate for president. James 


K. Polk, a slaveholding Tennessee 
Democrat who rivaled Tyler and 
Calhoun in his zeal for acquiring 
Texas, replaced Van Buren as 
the standard bearer for the 
Democrats—and for annexation. 
Polk won the presidency, but 
the Democratic Party remained 
badly divided over the slavery 
issue. Northern Democrats grew 
increasingly resentful of their 
southern brethren, whom they 
accused of using the party for 
the aggrandizement of the slave 
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domain. The annexation of Texas 
| in 1845 and the ratification of 
| the Oregon Treaty, in which Polk 
conceded a northern boundary 
at the forty-ninth parallel, in June 
1846, had given rise to the notion 
that southerners expected the 
northern party stalwarts to do 
their bidding in Congress. The 
president’s actions only seemed 
to confirm their suspicions; Polk 
vigorously pursued the settlement 
of the Texas boundary issue, to 
the point of declaring war with 
Mexico, while delaying action on 
Oregon and ultimately settling 
for less generous terms. When the 
official declaration of war came on 
May 25, 1846, the intra-sectional 
dispute came into the open as 
northern Democrats accused their 
southern colleagues of supporting 
a war of conquest to extend the 
slave domain. 

Southerners denied the claims 

of the northern Democrats, but 
a Pennsylvania representative— 
with the help and encouragement 
of his like-minded colleagues— 
called their bluff. The Wilmot 
Proviso, a measure to prohibit 
| slavery in any territory acquired 
from Mexico as a result of the 
war, brought a new dimension 
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to the long-standing dispute 
over the extension of slavery. 
Previous efforts to restrict 

the extension of slavery had 
focused almost exclusively on 
states entering the Union and 
had met with spirited resistance 
from southern politicians who 
insisted on the right of a territory 
to draft its constitution and 
establish local institutions free 
from congressional intervention. 
The Wilmot Proviso not only 
renewed that conflict, but also 
extended it to the legal authority of 
the territories to regulate slavery. 
Southern leaders responded by 
expanding their definition of local 
self-government by seemingly 
extending the prerogatives of states 
rights to inchoate states—that is, 

the territories. More specifically, 
southern political theorists argued 
that slaveholders possessed the 
inalienable right to enter the 
territories by virtue of their 
citizenship of a slave state and 
because the federal government 
merely held the territories in 

trust for the states themselves. 
Therefore, interstate comity and 
state sovereignty demanded that 
slavery followed the flag—at least 
until a sovereign constitutional 
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| 1868). 


A David 


<4 The territorial | 
gains from 
the Mexican- 
American 

War made the 


~| arguments 


about slavery 
inthe territories — 
even more 
acute. 


convention determined 
whether to permit or prohibit 
the institution. 

Faced with heightened 
friction within the Democratic 
Party and the rise of convoluted 
constitutional arguments from the 
southern states rights vanguard, 
moderate Democrats desperately 
searched for a compromise 
formula. The acquisition of 
territory from Mexico in 1848 
made their efforts all the more 
urgent. Beginning in 1847, a 
cadre of moderate northern 
Democrats led by George M. 
Dallas of Pennsylvania, Daniel S. 
Dickinson of New York, and Lewis 
Cass of Michigan reformulated the 
concept of popular sovereignty 
to fit the circumstances at hand. 
For the next twelve years, the 
popular sovereignty doctrine, its 
meaning, and its application to 
the territories would stand in the 
national spotlight. 

Initially, the popular 
sovereignty doctrine of Dallas, 
Dickinson, and Cass met with the 
approval of moderate southerners 
who were likewise eager to restore 
harmony within the Democratic 
Party and settle the slavery issue. 
But questions of how popular 
sovereignty would operate in 
practice dogged its proponents. 
Some versions of the doctrine, 
especially Dickinson's, seemed 
to imply that the citizens of a 


territory had the right to decide on | 


the slavery issue before applying 
for statehood and crafting 

a constitution. Southerners 
would not support the notion 
that a territorial legislature 

could prohibit slavery. In the 
seminal formulation of popular 
sovereignty, which came from the 
pen of Lewis Cass, the question 
remained unanswered, but efforts 
to obfuscate the issue largely failed 
as northerners and southerners 


] 
| 


| 


alike demanded to know the true 
meaning of the doctrine. 
Northern Democrats 
had appropriated the popular 
sovereignty idea for themselves, 
transforming it into a doctrine 
that they hoped would appeal to 
northern and southern Democrats 
alike, thereby reuniting their party 
and ending the dispute over slavery 
in the Mexican Cession. Instead, | 
they created a crisis over the | 
meaning of popular sovereignty 
that further divided North and 
South. Throughout the late 1840s 
and into the 1850s, northern 
Democrats like Cass and his senate 
colleague Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois declared that the people— 
at any time acting through 
their territorial legislatures— 
could permit or prohibit slavery. 
Southerners, in keeping with 
their states rights interpretation 
of the Constitution, insisted that | 
territories possessed sovereignty 
only when drafting a constitution 
and seeking admission to the 
Union. Their reasons went beyond 
the theoretical to the pragmatic; 
if a territorial legislature could 
decide the status of slavery, 
slaveholders could be quickly and 
completely barred from emigrating 
to a territory. 
This, plus 
the fact 
that 


| 


oy 


> Henry Clay 
(1777-1852) 


<4 Willie 
Person 
Mangum 
(1792-1861) of 
North Carolina 
was one of the 
founders and 
leaders of the 
Whig Party. 
His only son 
was killed at 
Bull Run in July 
1861, mere 
weeks before 
his own death. 


northerners had become 
increasingly resolute in their 
determination to stop the 
extension of slavery, alarmed 
those southerners who believed 
that their section’s economicand 
political future lay in the expansion | 
of slavery and the creation of more | 
slave states. 

Did popular sovereignty rest 
in whoever arrived in a territory 
first, via a territorial legislature, 
or did it reside in a constitutional 
convention acting on behalf of the 
people? On this seemingly esoteric 
question lay the future of slavery 
in the territories. Northerners 
and southerners debated the 
question just as they fought over 
the increasingly antagonistic 
principles of states rights versus 
nationalism. Morethanamere | 
question of constitutional theory, 
deciding how popular sovereignty 
would work directly impacted 
whether the slave domain would 
expand or not. 

The Compromise of 
1850 proscribed that popular 
sovereignty would determine the 
fate of slavery in the Utah and 
New Mexico territories, but the 
compact hardly settled the debate 
over the doctrine’s meaning. The 
compromise represented Henry 
Clay’s valedictory to public life, 
though a younger generation of 
solons led by Stephen Douglas 
actually shepherded the venerable 
Kentuckian’s plan through 
Congress. In some respects, the 
accord indeed represented a 
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compromise, as neither North 

nor South emerged from 

the incendiary negotiations 
completely satisfied. The 
Compromise of 1850 provided 

a means of avoiding the slavery 
extension controversy by using the 
popular sovereignty formula in the 
Mexican Cession, but southerners 
remained on point because of 

its implication that Congress did 
possess the right to legislate for 
the territories with regard to their 


| peculiar institution. 


Yet one historian has aptly 
named the compromise “The 
Armistice of 1850, because the 
debate over popular sovereignty 
and the extension of slavery had 
not been quieted. Southerners in 
1850 remained committed to the 
Union, but to their conception of 
it: a slaveholding Union. Southern 
unity on the necessity to defend 
the right to hold slaves in the 
territories grew stronger during 
and after the 1850 congressional 
session, even if the radicals’ calls for 
secession failed to capture much 
support. That unity had become 
clear during the interminable 
debates on the compromise. “Sir, 
it is no longer a mere question of 
party policy in the South,” said 
Whig Senator Willie P. Mangum 
of North Carolina, responding 
to Clay. “An overwhelming 
proportion of our people believe 
that this Government has no 
power to touch the subject of 
slavery in either the States or in the 
Territories.” * 

The armistice held for about 
four years, but in 1854 the slavery 
issue once again exploded on 
the Washington political scene 
as the pro-expansion Douglas 
made overtures to organize 
the remainder of the Louisiana 
Purchase into territories via his 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. Once 
the Little Giant indicated his 
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willingness to include repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise 
line within the bill, southerners 
enthusiastically rallied behind 
expansion because it offered them 
the possibility to have something 
they otherwise could not obtain: 
a new slave state in the form of 
Kansas. But in turn, the South paid | 
a mighty price for their insistence | 
on eliminating the dividing line 
between slavery and freedom. 
Northern outrage over the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise line 
gave rise to an “Anti-Nebraska” 
movement that incorporated 
antislavery Democrats and Whigs 
into a political movement arrayed 
against doughfaces and the Slave 
Power. 

Just as significantly, passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act created 
a competition for the future 
of Kansas between proslavery 
and antislavery partisans who 
flocked to the territory. Though 
Nebraska would remain securely 
a free territory, Kansas Territory 
became a battleground over the 
future of slavery and the meaning 
of popular sovereignty in ways 
no one could have predicted. 
Meanwhile, repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise line seemed to have 
emboldened southern rights 
politicians who insisted that 
equal rights between people of 
the two sections necessitated 
that the territory remain open to 
slaveholders. Northerners, on the 
other hand, poured considerable 
effort and resources into creating 
antislavery communities in the 
nascent territory whose people 
could win control of the territorial | 
government and halt the 
extension of slavery into Kansas. 
Clearly, the old debate over when 
a territory's settlers could exercise 
their popular sovereignty had 
appeared again. It would prove 


| 
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indeed to be the undoing of 
popular sovereignty. Ultimately, 
the doctrine’s proponents—both 
northerners and southerners— 
looked to the Supreme Court for a 
final determination on its meaning 
and application to the territories. 
Douglas had found himself in a 
precarious position, defending 
popular sovereignty among 
northerners who demanded it 
provided an antislavery outcome 
and southerners who insisted 

that territorial legislatures could 
not use “squatter sovereignty” 

to prevent slaveholders from 
emigrating to Kansas with their 
property. 

Because neither North nor 
South could agree upon the 
meaning of popular sovereignty, 
it fell to the Supreme Court to 
interpret the deliberately vague 
doctrine. For years politicians 
had left the meaning of popular 
sovereignty vague so that 
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Roger B. Taney 
(1777-1864) 
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northern and southern politicians 
could interpret it in the most 
expedient way. In the North, then, 
popular sovereignty became an 
antislavery weapon; in the South it 
represented an extension of states 
rights theory and a means of 
assuring the extension of slavery. 
In other words, the debate over 
slavery in the territories often 
mimicked the debate over the 
nature of the Union.’ As early 

as 1848, politicians had hinted 
that the courts could—and 
perhaps should—intervene at 
some point to define how popular 
sovereignty would operate in the 
territories. The issue of when or if 
a territory could prohibit slavery 
became a matter of constitutional 
interpretation, a process which 
culminated in the case of Dred 
Scott v. Sandford. When the 
Supreme Court endorsed the 
southern version of popular 
sovereignty in itslandmark 1857 
decision, northerners condemned 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney 
and his blatantly proslavery 
decision and refused to abide 

the court’s pronouncement that 

a territory could ban slavery 

only through a constitutional 
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| won a Pyrrhic victory in the 
| Dred Scott case. The ongoing 


| fiasco in 1858 only confirmed the | 


to the coming of the Civil 

War. Northern and southern 
Democrats had grown so divided 
over the meaning of popular 
sovereignty and the extension 

of slavery itself that they could 
not reconcile. The nation lost 

a stable political coalition that 
had contributed mightily toward 
holding the slavery issue in check 
since the 1830s. In the absence of 
the bisectional party, southerners 
seemed poised more than ever 

to rally under a states rights, 
proslavery banner. 

Moreover, the successful 
antislavery onslaught against 
slavery and the complete collapse 
of the proslavery Kansans to force 


convention and not a moment 
before.® 
Southerners, however, had 


antislavery assault against the 
extension of slavery grew stronger 
all the time, especially after 
proslavery partisans in Kansas 

attempted to foist an ardently 

proslavery state constitution on 

the territory. The Lecompton 


belief of northern leaders that 
the Slave Power would stop at 
nothing to make Kansas a slave 
state. Proponents of the proslavery 
constitution failed to achieve 

their goal, however, as Congress 
rejected the document amidst 

one of the most dramatic political 
developments of the 1850s. When 
the presidential administration 


in Kansas, led southerners after 
1858 to a radical conclusion. The 
federal government—by virtue 


of James Buchanan threw its Vv James of its role as the states common 
support behind the Lecompton Buchanan agent in the territories—must 

ae (1791-1868) : 
constitution, Stephen Douglas protect slave property in the 

; sine who backed ete : 

bucked his party’s titular leader fretaneaty territories. With calls for federal 
and broke with the administration. | gaudulent protection of slavery in the 
The chief proponent of popular Lecompton | territories and the establishment 
sovereignty rightly accused constitution for | of a territorial slave code, the idea 
the Lecompton constitutional Kansas. of popular sovereignty withered 


amidst growing 
radicalism 
among southern 
states rights 


convention of making a mockery 
of his doctrine. Southerners cried 
foul, but they could not save the 

proslavery coterie in Kansas from 


certain defeat.’ proponents. 
In a sense, popular sovereignty | To 
actually worked in Kansas because southerners, 
the antislavery majority thwarted the election of 
the Lecompton forces. Indeed, a the Republican 
majority of legitimate residents Abraham 
within the territory opposed Lincoln to the 
slavery and when it became the presidency 


thirty-fourth state on January 29, 
1861, Kansas entered the Union 
under an antislavery constitution. 
The interminable conflict over the 
meaning of popular sovereignty, 
however, virtually destroyed any 
sense of intersectional comity 
within the Democratic Party— 

a development that contributed 


their will on the free state majority | 


in 1860—a | 


candidate who did not receive 
a single electoral vote in the 

| southern states, meant that their 

| section had lost the battle over 

| the extension of slavery, the 

| meaning of popular sovereignty 

| in the territories, and their vision 

| of aconfederated nation based 
on the principles of states rights 
and localism. And the war came. 
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y noon of December 31,1862, the right 
B wing of Major General William S. 

Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland 
had been jack-knifed all the way back to the 
Nashville Pike by a stupefying attack by General 
Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee. Rosecrans 
formed his last line generally along the Nashville 
Pike, Between the Round Forest and Three- 
Mile-Marker he massed twenty-six guns 
(including two batteries on the high ground 
in what is today the National Cemetery) and a 
solid wall of infantry. As the men in blue waited 
for the inevitable Rebel attack to come, “Old 
Rosy” had several bands brought up to play 
the “National Anthem.” “The effect was as if by 
magic,” a Yankee noted. 

The Southerners (John McCown’s division) 


finally burst forth from the woods behind what 
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| is today the National Park Service headquarters. | V General Rosecrans 


The open field between the woods and the | (left) rallies his troops. 


Nashville Pike became a virtual killing zone, 
with both frontal and cross fire. McCown’s 
division was lacerated. Although it was “little 
less than suicide to continue,” reported Captain 
William A. Cotter of the 30" Arkansas, still 

the gray coats surged forward. Eventually they 
could take no more and hastily fell back to the 
woods where the attack began. The flag bearer 
of the 30" Arkansas, along with thirty men, 
made it to the Confederate high water mark, 
about 150 yards in front of the Nashville Pike. 
There he had his hand blown off, forcing him to 
drop his banner. The survivors, huddling close 
to the ground, waved white handkerchiefs and 


| surrendered. Today the flag resides in the Old 


State House in Little Rock, Arkansas, the sole 
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It is now known that Rosecrans’ army was 
considerably larger than Bragg’s. 


survivor of a crucial moment in the Battle of 
Stones River. 

Mistakes are inevitable in every campaign 
intelligence is flawed, situations are fluid, 
preconceived notions do not materialize. 

The purpose of this article is not to Monday- 
morning-quarterback, but rather to analyze 
where some of the predictable and most 
egregious mistakes were made. These were 
errors that, given the information that the 
commanders had at the time, co uld have been 


| foreseen. 


Before examining some of the major errors, 
it must be acknowledged that Bragg faced a 
much larger army than has heretofore been 
credited. Thomas L. Livermore, the standard 


| source for setting numbers during the Civil 


War, placed the Union “present for duty” 
strength at 44,800, as compared to 37,712 for 
the Confederates. A widely read article by G. C. 
Kniffen in Battles and Leaders estimated Union 
strength at 43,400. These numbers have gone 
largely unquestioned by historians, despite 

the fact that in his official report Rosecrans 
placed his own strength at 46,940. For better 
or for worse, writers have generally accepted 
that the opposing armies had near parity of 
strength. Indeed, Albert Castel uses this battle 
(among others) as an example of how lack 

of Confederate leadership, not disparity of 
numbers, led to Rebel defeat in the western 
theater. 

It is now known that some of the figures 
used for the Army of the Cumberland were post 
battle returns and that one entire brigade, that of 
Colonel Moses Walker’s, was left out altogether. 
When pre-battle returns are considered and 
Walker’s brigade added in, the present for duty 
strength of the Army of the Cumberland soars 
to 55,127. Bragg actually faced a disparity not 
of 7,000, but over 17,000! Southern estimates 


_ that Rosecrans had an army of 60,000 were thus 


not that far off. Robert E. Lee, of course, won 
victories with greater odds at Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, but Bragg was not Lee and 
superiority of numbers clearly did play a role.’ 


Mistake No. 1: Federal Overreaction to John 
Hunt Morgan 

One cannot understand the Battle of Stones 
River without understanding the influence of a 
man who did not even fight in the battle—John 


Hunt Morgan. On August 12. 1862 the Kentucky 
raider struck the most vulnerable point on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad—the Big South 
Tunnel seven miles north of Gallatin. Tennessee. 
A locomotive and several boxcars were set ablaze 
and run into the tunnel, igniting a vein of coal. 


| It was weeks before anyone could even enter the 


tunnel to clear out the debris. 

With the L & N out of commission south 
of the tunnel, supplies now had to be hauled by 
wagon around the break and reloaded. Supplies 
were also hauled via the Cumberland River, but 
by November 1862 the gauge had become so 
low that transports could no longer navigate. 
Only a trickle of supplies thus managed to get 
to the Army of the Cumberland in Nashville. In 


| December Morgan again went on a raid, setting 


the Union command on edge. 

The immediate result of these two raids 
was the occupying of Central Kentucky with 
some 32,000 Federal troops, the so-called 
Department of the Ohio. Additionally, two of 
Rosecrans’ divisions (about 8,000 troops) were 
dispatched to Gallatin to protect the town and 


| nearby tunnel in order that history would not 


repeat itself. The Federals thus had more troops 
guarding Gallatin and dubious points in Central 
Kentucky than Bragg had in his entire army! 
The strategy utterly failed to stop Morgan, who 
simply struck at unguarded soft targets. 

It could be argued that the Rebels also 
had to guard a railroad—the Nashville 
and Chattanooga. There was a small 850- 
man brigade ( John Jackson’s) stationed at 
Bridgeport, Alabama, but it was ordered up 
from the rear and fought at Stones River. This 
left only two regiments—perhaps 700 men, 
to guard the railroad from Murfreesboro to 
Chattanooga. Clearly the Confederates held 
disdain for the Federal cavalry and its ability to 
successfully attempt penetrating raids. 

After Stones River the War Department 
finally ordered Major General Horatio Wright, 
commanding the Department of the Ohio, to 
concentrate at Louisville and along the L & N 
and send the balance of the troops to Rosecrans. 


_ Accordingly, three divisions under Major 


General Gordon Granger, some 12,000 troops, 
proceeded south, thus giving Rosecrans a fourth 
corps, styled the Reserve Corps. 

If the War Department had thus done 
before the battle, what it subsequently did after 


A William Starke | 
Rosecrans (1819-1898) 
was an able organizer 

of operations, but an 
essentially cautious 
commander with an 
unfortunate proclivity for 
making bad decisions in 

the midst of battles. 


division was decimated 
while attacking across 
open ground at Stones 
River. The following year 
he was one of the generals 
who fell into disfavor with 
Braxton Bragg, and he 
was court-martialed for 
failing to obey orders. 


Vv John P. McCown’'s 
| 
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“In battle one cannot be strong everywhere.” 


| A Braxton Bragg (1817- 
1876) had some strategic 
insight, but a very poor 
sense of terrain. The latter 
cost him dearly at both 
Stones River and later at 
Missionary Ridge. 


A John Hunt Morgan 
(1825-1864) had 
thoroughly spooked 
Union commanders 

with his penchant for 
devastating raids behind 
enemy lines. 


> Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard 
(1818-1893). It is 
impossible to know if 
Beauregard would have 
| acted more aggressively 
than Bragg. He could 
talk up a storm, but his 
grandiose plans were 
never put to the test. 


———- 


the battle, there might not even have been a and far more serious dilemma. The most 
battle. Faced with such overwhelming numbers, | important piece of terrain on the battlefield 
Bragg might very well have fallen back to the | was McFadden’s Hill, which was ultimately 


Tennessee River, which President Jefferson Davis | occupied by the Federals with massed 

had already given him permission to do. At the _ artillery. Whoever controlled that real estate 
very least, Rosecrans’ two divisions at Gallatin _ controlled the east bank, for McFadden’s Hill 
should have been released and that sector | was higher in elevation than anything on the 
guarded by some of Wright’s troops. This would _ east bank. Despite the fact that he had been in 
have given Rosecrans an additional 8,000 troops | Murfreesboro for six weeks, Bragg clearly failed 
on the battlefield, thus swelling Federal numbers | to grasp the key to the map—McFadden’s Hill. 


to 63,000. | It would prove to be a damaging mistake. 
| Historians have largely accepted that Bragg 

Mistake No. 2: Confederate Failure to had no other option than to occupy both 
Occupy McFadden’s Hill banks of Stones River, but such was not the 

Mistake No. 2 goes to the Confederates. In case. He could have placed his entire army on 
battle one cannot be strong everywhere. The the west bank of Stones River, stretching from 
question thus becomes—where can one be the Franklin Pike to McFadden’s Hill. Massed 
weak? Bragg could be weak on his left at the Southern artillery on McFadden’s Hill would 
Franklin Pike, or his right at McFadden’s Hill, or | have commanded the Nashville Pike. This 
his rear along the Lebanon Pike. He ultimately would place Bragg in a position to attack the 
decided to be strong on his left and rear. Federals not with his left (as he subsequently 

Bragg was skiddish about the Lebanon Pike. | did), but rather his right. The perfect time for 
Given the superior strength of the Federals, the attack was not December 31, but rather 
Rosecrans could merely pin down his army in December 30, before Alexander McCook’s corps 
front of Murfreesboro and cross Stones River came up on the Federal right. By attacking 


to the north at, say, Stalling Creek. Once across with his left, Bragg jack-knifed the Federals 
the river, the bluecoats could march due south, toward the Nashville Pike, their main line of 
between the river and the Lebanon Pike, thus communications By attacking with his right, 


placing them in Bragg’s rear. he would have driven Rosecrans away from 
A second concern related to the Federal the Nashville Pike, thus placing the Army of 
garrison at Gallatin. The fifteen-mile Cole’s Tennessee between Rosecrans and Nashville. 
Ferry Road connected Gallatin and Lebanon. Unfortunately, such a scenario would never 
From there the twenty-six mile Lebanon Pike have occurred. Why? Because Bragg wrote in his 
went directly south to Murfreesboro. Bragg after-action report that he was committed to the 
| did not wish to engage Rosecrans’ army defensive until Federal intentions were divined. 


| approaching from the northwest only 
| to find an 8,000-man Federal column 
| bearing down on his rear. To resolve 


| corps on the west bank of Stones River 


Thus the attack did not come until the 31°, 
after the entire Federal army had come 
up. Had General Joseph E. Johnston, 
the western theater commander, been 
in command would he have acted more 

aggressively? I cannot think of a single 
western theater historian who would 


this problem he bent his line back at 
right angles, with William Hardee’s 


facing north-south, and Leonidas 


Polk’s corps on the east bank MOA +i argue that case in the affirmative. 
facing due north. Thus half of \ a e . Would P.G. T. Beauregard 
his army was not even facing an 3 have acted more aggressively? 


the actual direction from 

which Rosecrans’ army was 

known to be approaching. 
This deployment 

resolved the Lebanon 

Pike problem, but it 

created yet another 


Possibly; we shall never know. 
Such a deployment 
would, of course, leave 
Bragg’s rear vulnerable. 
What if he had indeed 
-.,. deployed his entire army 
7H west of the river thus 
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_ occupying McFadden’s Hill, only to have that 
| Federal column from Gallatin come up in his 
rear on the Lebanon Pike? John Pegram’s cavalry 
brigade, guarding the Rebel right, would have 
to have moved up with the infantry. There were 
some small units available—John Jackson’s tiny 
_ brigade of 850 infantry, which had just arrived 
_ from Bridgeport. There were also three small 
unattached regiments that arrived at the last 
minute—perhaps 800 troops. 

The only other unit remaining was Joseph 
Wheeler’s cavalry brigade of 1,600 troopers. 
Bragg instead committed Wheeler to a raid in 


Rosecrans’ rear. Wheeler hyped the damage 


| done, claiming in his initial report that he 


| along with perhaps some sutler’s wagons. The 
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destroyed 200 wagons at La Vergne, Tennessee, 
only to raise the number to 500 a few days later. 
The actual number stood at slightly over 100, 


point is, the possession of McFadden’s Hill was 
far more crucial to the outcome of the battle 
than destroying wagons (whatever the number), 
which could be easily replaced by the North. The | 
Rebels could have at least ruthlessly destroyed 
the hundreds of mules that were captured, but 
instead they were left to wander about for the 
Federals to quickly gather up. 

Could 1,600 infantry and a like number 


2S SS eee 
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of cavalry have held the Lebanon Pike, thus 
allowing Bragg to deploy entirely on the west 
bank? With the hindsight of 150 years, we now 
know that the answer to that question is yes. 
Bragg, of course, did not have the luxury of 
knowing the answer. It was a risk to be sure, but 
holding McFadden’s Hill would have been well 
worth the gamble. 


Mistake No. 3: Stacking of Union Regiments 
Mistake No. 3 goes to the Federals. The 

Federals typically deployed their brigades by 

“stacking,” that is placing some troops on the 


V Joseph Wheeler (1821- front line and some on the back line. A typical 
1875) was notorious for five-regiment brigade would be deployed with 
having a cavalier attitude _ three in front and two in rear. This gave the 
towards orders and for 
| inflating the results of his Federals depth but not length. The Confederates 
_ operations. on the other hand advanced with all of their 


troops on the front line or en echelon, a favorite 

tactic of the Rebels in the west. This allowed the 

Southerners, with a smaller army, to overlap 

the Federal right on the first day’s battle. One 

Yankee brigade after another was rolled up, not 

due to numbers but rather because they were 

| outflanked. As each successive brigade collapsed, 
the brigade to their left was exposed. 

The Confederate attack on January 2" was 
essentially a frontal assault. The opposing 
forces were nearly equal, each slightly over 

5,000. Yet, the Federals, with eighteen 
regiments on the east bank of Stones 

River, initially placed only six on 

the front line, holding the others in 

reserve. John Breckinridge’s division 

thus sliced through the Yankee front 
line. The Federals in the rear could not 
fire, for fear of hitting their own men who were 
running pell mell to the rear. 


Mistake No. 4: The Debacle of December 29 
In his after-action-report Rosecrans claimed 


| that at 3:00 on December 29 he received a 


dispatch from Brigadier General John Palmer 
that he was within sight of Murfreesboro and 
that “the enemy were running.” The army 
commander thus directed Major General 
Thomas Crittenden to occupy the town with 
one division. In truth Palmer had not sent any 
dispatch (the intelligence apparently came from 


_ Brigadier General David Stanley, the army’s 
| chief of cavalry ), and the entire Rebel army was 


drawn up in front of Murfreesboro. 
Palmer, who hated West Pointers almost 


_ as much as he did the Rebels, was livid that 


he had been named as the source of the faulty 


| intelligence. Writing to his wife after the battle, 


he noted: “You will see that Old Rosy pretends 
that I sent him a message that the Rebels had 
evacuated Murfreesboro and makes the message 
an excuse for a foolish order which, if executed, 
would have sacrificed the whole left wing of 


| the army. The truth is, I sent him no message 


whatsoever and, in his order, he states that he 
received the information from General Stanley. 
I have the dead on him. He selected me because 


_ he thought that as I was the only civilian [non- 


_ Regular Army], he might destroy me with 
| impunity. He will find that a harder job than he 


sone 


imagines. 
Crittenden nonetheless obeyed and directed 
that a brigade of Brigadier General Thomas 
Wood’s division cross Stones River, at a place 
today called “Harker’s Crossing,’ to the east 
bank and occupy Wayne’s Hill, some 300 yards 


| distant. Palmer and Wood vehemently protested 


that they had no idea what lay on the other 
side of Stones River and, as the day was fast 


| fading. vision would be limited. Crittenden, not 
| wanting to take credit for a disaster, suspended 


the order for an hour. The suspension did not 


| come soon enough. Colonel Charles Marker, 
| with three regiments, was already crossing the 


river under the original order. Wayne’s Hill, as it 
turned out, was occupied by the Confederates, 
but more significantly a 7,000-man Rebel 
division (that of John Breckinridge) lay in wait 


_ to the south of the hill. A potential disaster was 
| in the making. Harker’s troops were repulsed 


in an intense night firefight and fell back to the 
river. Only ineptitude on the Confederate side 
(who were also operating in an information fog) 
saved an entire brigade from destruction. 

From the beginning Rosecrans suspected 
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As so often in the Civil War, both armies lived to fight 
another day—even if many in their ranks did not. 


A John C. Breckinridge 
(1821-1875), Vice 
President of the United 
States (1857-1861),a 
Confederate general, and 
the final Confederate 
Secretary of War. 


A Brigadier-General 
John M. Palmer (1817- 
1900) was nota mild 
man. As a politician he 
switched parties often— 
from Democrat, to anti- 
Nebraska Democrat, to 
Republican, to Liberal 
republican, to Democrat, 
__ and finally to Bourbon 
Democrat. He was the 
fifteenth governor of 
Illinois (1869-1873). 


that Bragg would not fight at Murfreesboro. 
Why? Because if he had been the Confederate 
commander, that is what he would have 

done. When he thus received Stanley’s faulty 
dispatch (which he ungracefully attempted to 
pin on Stanley), it confirmed his preconceived 
notion. In short, Rosecrans was getting ahead 
of himself, a flaw that would again haunt him 
in the Chickamauga Campaign. In the last, 

it came close to costing him his army. When 
Rosecrans finally arrived upon the scene at 9:30 


P.M., the inept Crittenden (still not grasping the _ 


magnitude of the narrowly diverted disaster) 
apologized for not having occupied the town as 
ordered. 

By the winter of 1862-63 the Civil War 
had clearly turned into a protracted war. A 
protracted war for the South meant, as Donald 
Stoker referred to it, “facing the arithmetic,” 
that is to say, the sheer raw manpower of 
the North. For the Union a protracted war 
meant an increasing anti-war movement that 
threatened to undermine the Northern will 
to win. To change these dynamics, Bragg and 
Rosecrans had to accomplish precisely what 
they failed to accomplish—the destruction, or 
near-destruction, of their opponent's army. A 
bloody butcher’s list of casualties bore mute 
testimony that it did not come from a lack of 
trying. ° 


NOTES: 

1. John Il. Bolton Diary, December 31, 1863, 

Bowling Green State University. 

2. The discrepancy in the Union numbers was 

first uncovered by Lanny K. Smith, in The Stone’s 

River Campaign 26 December 1862-5 January 

1863 The Union Army (privately published, 

2008), 9. 

3. George T. Palmer, A Conscientious 

Turncoat: The Story of George ML Palmer. 
1817-1900 (New Haven: Princeton 
University Press, 1941), 104. 

4, Chapter 13 of Donald Stoker’s 

The Grand Design: Strategy and the 

U.S. Civil War (Oxford University 
Press, 2010) is entitled “Facing the 

Arithmetic.” 


<4 Kentucky-born Thomas L. Crittenden 
(1819-1893), whose brother was a 
Confederate general. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. Ulysses S. Grant was colonel of this Illinois regi- 
ment. 
2. The song “Battle Cry of Freedom” was penned by 
this Illinois native. 
3. This Illinois-norn officer was promoted to Provost 
Marshal General in 1863. 
4. General Ambrose E. Burnside ordered the suppres- 
sion of this Illinois newspaper in June 1863. 
5. This prisoner of war camp was located in Chicago. 
6. This Illinois-born officer first served as an engi- 
neer in the Department of the South. Later, he was 
one of only member of General Grant's staff to be 
promoted to command troops. 
. This regiment suffered the highest loss of any Il- 
linois regiment. 
(Answers below) 
TEASER 


If you think you know the answer to the Teaser 
question below, email it, together with your name 
and address, to northandsouth@netptc.net, or mail it 
to the Tollhouse address on page 2. The sender of the 
first correct answer drawn from the North & South 
hat will receive a book prize. 

This Illinois politician uttered these words after 
the attack on Fort Sumter: “The shortest way now to 
peace is the most stupendous and unanimous prepa- 
rations for war.” 
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COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover painting is by John Paul Strain. 
Entitled Meeting at Grace Church, it depicts Gen- 
erals Lee and Longstreet, and in the background 
aide Walter Taylor, at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Berryville, Virginia, on June 21, 1863. 


= 
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LINCOLN’S SENIOR GENERALS 
By Thomas Glass 


(Schiffer, 2012, pp 400, $59.99, 
ISBN 978-0-7643-4035-2) 

This main thrust of this book is 
the biographical sketches, cartes de 
visite, and signatures of the 133 Union 
major generals in the Civil War. There 
are also short introductory pieces 
on the process by which men were 
appointed to the rank of major general, 
and photography and cartes de visite. 
Several pages are devoted to Lincoln, 
his cabinet, and a number of other 
leading politicians. 

The production values of the book 
are outstanding, the substantial gloss 
paper showing off the sepia cartes 
to perfection. Each general typically 
receives a page of biographical material, 
with the more prominent receiving 
several pages. On the whole the facts 


| are correct and the opinions judicious. I 


would quarrel with some of the entries. 
For example, General Wilson is said 

to have shown great tactical ability in 
both the Overland Campaign and in 


the Shenandoah Valley, and to have 


been “highly complimented” thereon. 


| Most historians have faulted him for his 


actions in the first days of the Overland 
Campaign, and his actions at Third 
Winchester, for example, have generally 


| been seen as lackluster. Nevertheless, 


despite there being a few nits to pick, 
it’s a great book to have on your shelves 
if you have a particular interest in the 
Union high command. 

—Keith Poulter 


A PUNISHMENT ON THE NATION 
Ed Brian C. Miller (Kent State, 2012, 


pp 228, ISBN 978-1-60635-144-4) 


This series of letters are the only 


| his parents who handed down to him 


NLS 


ones we have from a soldier in the 


27th Iowa; indeed, letters from soldiers 
from the mid-West are relatively rare. 
Silas Haven was thirty-six-years-old 
when he enlisted in August of 1862. 
His regiment served in the West, and 
he saw only limited combat. His letters 
throw light rather on his motivation (he 
was religious and anti-slavery), on day- 
to-day soldier life, attitudes towards 
Copperheads, and relations with his 
wife and children back home. The first 
letter is to his parents, and predates his 
enlistment. It is dated February 28th, 
1862, and in it he portrays the war as 
divine punishment for the sin of slavery, 
and confidently predicts that the war 
will bring about freedom for all. 

—Keith Poulter | 


THOMAS J. WOOD | 
By Dan Lee (McFarland, 2012, pp 273, 


ISBN 978-0-7864-7130-0) 


This is the first full-length biography 
of the general who made a majorerror | 
at the Battle of Chickamauga, but who 
went on to become a better general, 
notably at Chattanooga—where troops 
of his division were the first to the 
summit of Missionary Ridge—and 
Nashville. Readers of North & South 
will be familiar with Dan Lee’s ability 
to make complex events clear, and this 
excellently-written book is no exception. 
Highly recommended. 

—Keith Poulter 


THE LIE THAT IS LINCOLN 
By Stephen Miklosik MD (Xlibris, 2012, 
pp 275, ISBN 978-1-46915-640-8) 


Thi is a diatribe by an “amateur 
historian” who dedicates the book to 


the “legacy of social Darwinism.” Early 
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| Hill, Second Bull Run, the Maryland 


| Civil War community a real service. 


on he states that “In all my years of 
reading about Abraham Lincoln, I have 
never heard a negative or derogatory 
word about this man. Without 
exception all the accounts of Lincoln's 
life, from beginning to end, have been 
nothing but laudatory.” It is clear, 
then, from the start, that his reading 
on Lincoln has been limited. The 
book is replete with both common- 
place nonsense such as the Biblical 
support for slavery, and with errors 
of historical fact. Two examples must 
suffice. The Civil War is described as 
“the worst case of fratricide the world 
has ever known,’ ignoring, for example, 
the contemporaneous Chinese 
conflict in which twenty million 
Chinese died. And Charles Sumner is 
described, at the time of his attack by 
Brooks, as a member of the House of 
Representatives! 

‘Nuff said. 


—Keith Poulter 


CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELD 


ORDERS GONE AWRY 


By Donald R. Jerman (McFarland, 
2012, pp.216, $45.00, 
ISBN 978-0-7864-6949-9) 


This book is an analysis of Civil 
War battles in which the wording of 
orders had, or may have had, significant 
consequences for the outcome. The 
battles are Ball’s Bluff, First Winchester, 
Mechanicsville & Gaines Mill, Malvern 


Campaign of September 1862, Perryville, 
Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga, Spring Hill, and Five 
Forks. There is also an appendix 
covering Custer’s Last Stand. This 
interesting book conveys considerable 
insight into how the wording of orders, 
the commander’s style of issuing 
orders, and the frequent delay in the 
receipt of messages could be crucial in 
an era when instant communication 
was rarely possible. The author, a 
retired U.S. Navy captain, has done the 


Recommended. 
—Keith Poulter 


THE APPROACHING FURY 
By Stephen B. Oates (University of 


Nebraska Press, 1997, 2012, pp 493, 
$24.95, ISBN 978-0-8032-6931-6) 


Innovative approach in which 
thirteen characters who played 
important parts in the lead-up to the 
Civil War, reminisce about how they 
perceived events. Oates uses words 
actually uttered by the historical figures, 
or words they wrote, or what people said 
about them. Highlights the importance 
of the perception of events. 

—Keith Poulter 


THE CIVIL WAR IN MISSOURI: 
A Military History 
By Louis S. Gerteis (University of 
Missouri Press, 2012, pp256, $29.95, 
ISBN 978-0-8262-1972-5) 


All too often the strategic 
importance of Missouri, and the 
conventional battles that took place 
there, are overlooked because the 
emphasis is placed on guerrilla warfare 
and border raids. This book is an 
antidote to that. Exceptionally well- 
written and highly recommended. 

—Keith Poulter 


PRIGG v. PENNSYLVANIA 
By H. Robert Baker (University Press of 


Kansas, 2012, pp 216, $34.95/$1.95. 
ISBN 978-0-7006-1864-4/978-0-7006- 
1865-1 cloth/paper) 


An account of a case with respect 
to slave-catching that went all the way to 
the Supreme Court in 1842 and asserted, 
as slave-owners wanted— that in this 
context federal law capped that of the 
States. 
—Keith Poulter 


COMMAND CONFLICTS IN 


GRANT’S OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 
By Diane Monroe Smith (McFarland, 


2012, pp 248. $39.95, 
ISBN 978-0-7864-6817-1) 


The sub-title of this book, Ambition 
and Animosity in the Army of the 
Potomac, captures its focus. The first 
89 pages are devoted to Grant’s life 
before the Overland Campaign, and the 
author is clearly in the anti-Grant camp, 


| what went wrong at Petersburg with 


| of North e& South. Gordon went into 


au 


stating baldly that prior to the Civil 
War he had “failed at everything he had 
undertaken.” This, of course, ignores the | 
three brevets (paperwork for one went 
missing) he earned in the Mexican- 
American War, and that he was the first 
in his class to reach the rank of captain. 
Nevertheless, the Union top command 
in the Overland Campaign— 
awkwardly divided between Grant 

and Meade— was dysfunctional, 

and Grant was no tactical genius 

and may properly be criticized for 
making himself insufficiently familiar 
with some of the terrain he ordered 
men to fight over in Virginia. The 
author’s comments are certainly worth 
reading and considering, though in 
many cases this reviewer found them 
reflecting her animus toward Grant 
more than any substantive evidence. 

A typical formulation is “One begins 
to suspect that Grant was so confident 
that Smith and the force given him 
would take Petersburg without 
difficulty, that he chose not to share 
his plan with Meade and Hancock.” 
The “beginnings of suspicions” are no 
substitute for evidence! It is interesting 
to compare the author’s analysis of 


that of Gordon Rhea in a recent issue 


more detail, and spread responsibility 
more widely. To take one example, 


| Diane Smith’s only comment about 


cavalry commander August Kautz is to 

describe him as “vigilant.” Gordon and 

I Gina sidebar) both drew attention 

to Kautz’s failures that day. Readers 

interested in both the character and 

military capacity of Grant will find 

much to ponder in this book. 
—Keith Poulter 


WE HAVE THE WAR UPON US 
By William J. Cooper 
(Knopf, 2012, pp 352, $30.00, 
ISBN 13-978-1-4000-4200-5) 


This book examines the events of 
November 1860 through April 1861, 
from the perspectives of various leading 
actors—Lincoln, Seward, Buchanan, 
Pickens, Douglas, et al—and analyses 
why the forces of compromise failed to 
prevent war. 


—Keith Poulter 
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| which he made in an attempt to save his 

| life. Superbly written, the book illustrates 
Lubet’s ability to bring historical figures 

| to life. Highly recommended. 


CHASING JEB STUART AND 


JOHN MOSBY 
By Robert F. O’Neill (McFarland, 2012, 
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